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> NEWS OF 
2 UGOSLAV spokesmen have insisted with such emphasis 
with that the trade and compensation agreements signed 
nent, with the United Kingdom on Monday would have 
cular no influence on the home or foreign policy of Yugo- 
inied slavia that they must almost have convinced themselves it is 
these true. But how could it be true? The internal economic arrange- 
ually | ments of Yugoslavia, as well as that country’s foreign relations, are 
2 so intimately bound up with Marshal Tito’s quarrel with the Comin- 
= form, and with the steadily improving relations with the West which 
have followed it, that denials of a connection are hollow. Both the 
fully Yugoslav Foreign Minister, Mr. Kardelj, and the Minister of Mining, 
the Mr. Vukmanovic, have repeated this week that economic agreement 
shed with the Soviet Union became impossible because of the Russian 
lany insistence that Yugoslavia must become a pastoral subordinate. That 
full was Why Yugoslavia turned West. The Western Powers, for their part, 
arly faced with a country determined to stand on its own feet and detached 
and from the sudden switches and the subordination of economics 
ales to politics characteristic of Russian Communist policy, decided that 
| trade agreements with Yugoslavia had become a risk worth taking. 
ook | The British Government has produced a loan of £8,000,000 from 
1. nowhere, hinted at the possibility of guaranteed credits for firms 
who decide to trade with Yugoslavia, and thus helped to promote 
the policy which the Russians tried to prevent—a policy of building 
in up Yugoslav industry and creating a balance between agriculture 
the and manufacture. It is impossible to disentangle the political from 
use the economic threads in a situation such as this. All this is not to 
aid say that the British Government wishes to interfere in the internal 






affairs of Yugoslavia, or that the Yugoslav Government intends to 
abandon its policy of national Communism. It is simply to say 
that Yugoslavia—the one country in which the Iron Curtain has 
been dented—occupies such a crucial position between East and 
West that her economic policies cannot be isolated from the balance 
of power, and it is useless to pretend that they can. 











Birth of a Nation 






o With great good will and considerable misgivings, the Dutch this 
al week recognised the unequivocal independence of the United States 
= of Indonesia. The two nations, Holland and Indonesia, will hence- 
es 





forth be linked only by the titular supremacy of the Dutch throne ; 
in all fundamentals the equality of the two States is as complete 
as their mutual independence. It is true that provision has been 
made for regular consultation between the partners, and that the 
way is made easy for joint action in matters of importance such as 
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defence and foreign relations, but in the instruments of independ- 
ence which were signed in Amsterdam and Batavia on Tuesday it 
is the act of separation which is precise ; the links which remain 
are so slender that it would be as easy to let them perish through 
neglect as to break them with violence. There is nothing here for 
this country to wonder at or disapprove of. After we had set the 
example, it became inevitable that other European Powers with 
possessions in the East would be forced to make a final abdication 
of their sovereignty. The only cause for wonder is that in the case 
of Indonesia, after four years of bloodshed, mistrust and recrimina- 
tion, the final stages have been conducted in an atmosphere of 
genuine tolerance. Today, at any rate, the experiment will start off 
with the blessing of mutual confidence, and as the Indonesian Prime 
Minister, Mr. Hatta, said at the end of The Hague Conference in 
November, “* Only confidence will enable a good functioning of the 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union.” The new rulers of Indonesia have 
few illusions about the difficulties which they face The economic 
and administrative problems would alone call for the highest states- 
manship, but hardest of all will be to create a nation out of fifty 
millions who have no tradition of unity to look back on except that 
provided by the masters they have now finally cast off. 


Passing the French Budget 

The never very edifying spectacle of the French Assembly debating 
the Budget is going forward this year in the shadow of the next 
general election. Consequently, the efforts of the parties to avoid 
taking any action which would prejudice their popularity with the 
electors are even less dignified than usual. The Finance Committee 
of the Assembly found its own peculiar solution by presenting a 
draft Budget containing a deficit of some 100,000 million francs, 
reduced for public consumption, by a little judicious juggling with 
terms, to 23,000 million. M: Bidault, to his credit, refused to have 
either the deficit or the juggling. He wanted, he said, an honest 
Budget ; and there can be no denying that, in the present state of 
the French economy, an unbalanced Budget cannot be honest. But 
the Government only survived a vote of confidence on this issue by 
six votes, and later it scraped through by even narrower margins. 
The Assembly, led by the Radicals, who will apparently go to any 
lengths rather than offend the most intransigent peasant voter, then 
put itself in the absurd position of accepting the civil and defence 
estimates and denying the Government the power to raise new taxes 
to meet them. The struggle still continues, and although the centre 
of controversy is now shifting from the Assembly to the Council of 
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the Republic, there is not much hope that it will be over before the 
end of the year. There are clearly many deputies who would like to 
vote for the Budget and against it at the same time—an affirmative 
to keep the Government afloat, and a negative to placate the 
electors. But as the last votes of confidence are taken, it is a 
reasonable guess that, since nobody else wants the cares of office, 
M. Bidault will be left with them on his shoulders. 


A Trial in Siberia 

“Unit 731,° twelve of whose officers are being tried as war 
criminals by a Russian military court at Khabarovsk, was the section 
of the Kwantung Army which dealt with chemical and bacterio- 
logical warfare. It is said to have been 3,000 strong, but its 
influence on the course of military operations in the last war seems 
to have been as negative as that of its counterparts in other armies, 
including the Russian. Some of the accused (all of whom have 
pleaded guilty) claim that various forms of germs were dropped or 
from aircraift China; and there is reason to 
believe both that there is some truth in this and that the 
operations were largely if not wholly ineffective. It is also claimed, 
and is probably true, that experiments of a callous and 
brutal kind were carried out on prisoners. The Americans deny 
that any of the victims were, as the Russians and the Japanese assert, 
American prisoners of war; if they had been we should almost 
certainly have heard something about it before now. An organisa- 
tion which admits to having evolved a “ walking-stick filled with 
plague-carrying fleas" can hardly be held to have been animated 
by the highest ideals of chivalry ; but neither, on the other hand, does 
its misplaced ingenuity cause our blood either to curdle or to boil. 
The execution of justice is—at best—a secondary consideration 
in Russian trials which are publicised outside the country. Moscow’s 
purposes may be conjectured as (a) to reaffirm the thesis that the 
Red Army saved the Western Powers no less decisively in Asia than 
in Europe, (b) to distract attention and sympathy from the 376,000 
Japanese prisoners of war the question of whose whereabouts is 
seriously embarrassing the Russian representative on the Allied 
Council in Tokyo and (c) to accuse the United States of being over- 
lenient to Japanese war criminals. Pravda has already charged 
General MacArthur with holding back evidence of Japanese 
atrocities. General MacArthur might—if he could take this affair 
seriously —feel entitled to ask what the Russians had been doing 
with the dossier on Unit 731 during the last four years. 


sprayed over 


The T.U.C. Does Its Best 

The mills of Transport House grind slowly, but the lumps remain 
as large as ever. The full report on wages policy, published on 
Tuesday and to be discussed at the anxiously awaited conference 
of trade union executives on January 12th, is no doubt a consider- 
uble achievement for a body which not long ago was denying the 
possibility of any sort of national wages policy. The policy of 
restraint on new wage claims and the suspension of sliding-scale 
arrangements set out in the report was first adopted in November 
and was then welcomed with whatever enthusiasm is appropriate 
when a powerful national body very belatedly recognises common 
sense. But not one of the difficulties visible at that time has been 
removed since. Some of them have been made worse by this report. 
The constant complaint, rooted in suspicion and nourished in 
refusal to admit the effectiveness of the profits tax, that profits are 
getting more than their share of the national dividend, is repeated. It 
is accompanied now by further complaints concerning the alleged 
high level of business, professional and academic salaries. The 
dreary —and obviously false—argument that the only alternative to 
the policies of the present Government is a disastrous deflation is 
still there. The large wage claims of particular groups of unions 
the shipbuilding and engineering trades in particular—are still there, 
too, flatly contradicting the hard-won policy of the T.U.C. and 
potentially making nonsense of it. And yet this report is well 
meant. It carefully draws the distinction between wage rates and 
earnings, and points out that there is not the slightest reason why 
earnings should stand still even now, always provided that the 
workers are prepared to make a new effort. It does not join in the 
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current attempt by the Labour Party to prove that the British 
economic situation is growing steadily better. But what js Most 
needed now is a change of heart, first among the unions who insist 
that a quart can be got out of a pint pot, and second among the 
rank-and-file of those unions. The powers of the T.U.C. to effeg 
that change are limited, but the old horse is doing its best. 


A Christmas Card from Waterloo 


That time-honoured feature of the English scene, a strike at 
Christmas, was supplied this year by certain motormen of the 
Southern Region of the British Railways, who successfully reduced 
the amount of the customary family visiting on Boxing Day and the 
special Bank Holiday which followed it. Their reasons were that 
some of their number were required to work on both these days, 
and that the increased rate for Bank Holidays was not paid on 
December 27th. On both counts the men deserve some sympathy, 
It might perhaps be argued that any man who wants to avoid working 
on Bank Holidays had better not become a railwayman, but there 
can be no denying that, in agreeing upon an alternative day off to 
those who were due to work on Boxing Day, the British Railways 
and the unions were offering something less than an equivalent 
benefit. But neither misfortune on the one hand nor sharp practice 
on the other justifies a strike at this time. It is many vears since 
G. K. Chesterton, writing in defence of the Christmas strikers of 
his day, said that, rather than sacrifice social justice to seasonal 
sentiment, it would be better to be 

“ Shot dead in scarlet snows for liberty 
Dead in the daylight upon Christmas Day.” 
Today no such inconvenience is likely to be visited upon the strikers. 
There is unlikely to be much suffering among the Railway Executive. 
The unions, it is true, have expressed a feeling of displeasure at this 
unofficial strike. That, of course, was expected of them. No strike 
could be regarded as successful without it. The only sufferers were 


the would-be passengers. The drivers got their day off. They 
returned to work on Wednesday as if nothing had happened. It is 
unthinkable that any of them will be dismissed or otherwise 


penalised. That, of course, would be “ victimisation “—a form of 


punishment reserved for the customers. 


Preserving Cambridge 

The new Cambridge town plan was urgently needed. Traffic con- 
ditions in Cambridge cannot continue as they are; unless drastic 
steps are taken, indeed, they will get steadily worse, for through 
traffic will not diminish, and if the town continues to expand local 
traffic will increase. The planners propose, therefore, that the popu- 
lation of what may be called Greater Cambridge shall be limited to 
125,000 (the population of Cambridge proper is now about 85,000) 
and that through traffic shall be diverted outwards from the two 
main thoroughfares, which run north from the eastern and western 
ends of Lensfield Road to converge (as Sidney Street and St. John’s 
Street respectively) at the Round Church. Almost all university 
and collegiate Cambridge is on, or adjacent to, one side or other 
of the isosceles triangle so formed, and it will be left intact and 
undisturbed if, as is now proposed, traffic for Huntingdon and the 
North is diverted from Trumpington Road at Chaucer Road and 
carried that way, by a new road and a new bridge, to the Madingley 
and Huntingdon Roads a quarter of a mile or so north of Magdalene, 
while Ely traffic is sent along the south side of Parker's Piece and 
East Road, and thence, again by a new road and a new bridge, to 
Chesterton and so on to the existing Ely road. At the same time 
the Backs are to be protected by the erection of gates at each end 
(as in London parks) and the imposition of a 20-mile speed-limit, 
a new street from the market-place past the Guildhall to Downing 
Street will relieve pressure on existing shopping-centres, and—most 
controversial feature of all—a new road running from between 
Emmanuel and Christ's across Christ's Piece and part of Jesus 
playing-fields and Midsummer Common, over the river and 
Chesterton Road to join the Huntingdon Road at Castle Hill will 
ease the present intolerable congestion between Christ's and Magda- 
lene. Asa whole, it is a large, imaginative and practical conception. 
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NINETEEN-FIFTY 


HERE is of course no reason to distinguish particularly 

a year which happens to be a multiple of fifty from any 

other. Nineteen-fifty today means simply the begin- 
ning of another year, not inherently different from 1949 
and 1951, but charged, as 1949 was and 1951 will be, with 
* great issues, good or bad, for human kind.” They are certain, 
unfortunately, to be both good and bad. The past has left legacies 
which there is no means of escaping, and the unruly wills and 
affections of sinful men, as well as the follies of foolish men, will 
no more fail to leave their mark on history in the coming year 
than they have in the past. The prospect for 1950 both 
nationally and internationally is at the best doubtful, at the worst 
depressing. The problems impending are plain, their solution 
still to seek. Minds, according as they tend to pessimism or 
optimism, oscillate between fears of atomic warfare and hopes 
for some pact of peace, whether universal like the United Nations 
Charter or local like the Atlantic Treaty. Economic sufficiency, 
though not economic wealth, is likely to be secured to Western 
Europe through the year by Marshall Aid, but in this field 1950 
will be decisive, for it is the last full year before the end of the 
Marshall Plan as originally conceived, and before it ends it will 
be clear, possibly all too painfully clear, whether Western 
Europe, strengthened not merely by American bounty but by the 
effective co-operation that bounty was meant to stimulate, can 
regain its economic independence and conduct its commerce with 
the dollar area on equal terms. Substantial progress has been 
made. An Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
isin being. Tariffs have been lowered. Many quotas have been 
abolished. Trade is considerably freer than it was twelve months 
ago. Employment in almost all the O.E.E.C. countries is good. 
There is little actual want. But all this is little more than a 
beginning. Progress must be accelerated and extended over a 
wider field. Though exceptions may be necessary, the Ameri- 
cans are fundamentally right in objecting to such discriminatory 
practices as dual prices, one for home consumers and one for 
export. This country must make a fuller contribution here, par- 
ticularly in the matter of coal. 

But this country, necessarily, will be something of an unknown 
factor internationally for the next few months, till the impend- 
ing General Election is over. It will turn primarily on domestic 
issues, and there can be no facile generalisation on the effect the 
victory or defeat of the present Government would have inter- 
nationally. The pendulum in Western Europe is swinging rather 
to the Right than to the Left, and the day is long past when the 
idea of a Socialist Government in Great Britain co-operating 
with Socialist Governments in most Western European countries 
represented reality. In some respects a Conservative victory 
would be a benefit outside Britain. So far as the Commonwealth 
is concerned, Australia and New Zealand have just evicted their 
Socialist Governments ; Canada and South Africa have never 
had Socialist Governments to evict. No charge of lack of interest 
in the Commonwealth can be brought against Mr. Attlee and 
his colleagues, but it remains true that the older Dominions and 
Pakistan—but not India—under their present Governments 
would, of the two, feel more sympathetic with a Conservative 
than with a Labour administration here. That is equally true, 
perhaps more true, of the United States, where mistrust of the 
nationalisation policy that has already been given widespread 
application here is profound. American confidence in this 
country would undoubtedly be stronger if the danger of the 
nationalisation of the iron and steel and other industries were 


removed. What influence, if any, ought that fact to have on 
voters in Great Britain? In one sense it should have none at 
all. Our own affairs are our own affairs, and Americans do not 
desire to offer, nor should we be willing to receive, gratuitous 
advice concerning them. On that agreement will be general. 
But the matter does not quite end there. Unless the arguments 
for and against nationalisation are to be purely doctrinaire, the 
question of the practical effect it will have is vital—and from 
that the effect it will have abroad psychologically, as well as 
at home materially, cannot be completely excluded. 

With the General Election the major immediate preoccupation 
at home, the major preoccupation abroad in 1950 must still be 
Russia. There were those who feared open war in 1949. That 
has not materialised, and the prospect of it has on the whole 
receded. But in no other single respect have the problems that 
Russian policy in the world creates been mitigated. Russia, it 
is true, suffered a local set-back in the frustration of her blockade- 
efforts in Berlin by the air-fift, and the still successful defiance 
of the Cominform by Tito is a factor of some substance in 
Eastern European affairs. Communism, moreover, to the west of 
the Iron Curtain is everywhere slightly, or substantially, receding 
when subjected to the test of free elections. But Russia, and 
the Communism she sponsors, remains the one threat to world 
peace and the one fatal obstacle to world unity. At the recent 
United Nations Assembly M. Vyshinsky and his colleagues were 
as intractable as ever. To any effective agreement on the control 
of atomic energy Soviet opposition is unyielding. Russia alone 
is responsible for the partition of Germany. Russia alone is 
responsible for failure to conclude a treaty with Austria. 

No progress towards the resolution of any of those deadlocks 
in 1950 is visible, and till it is the European situation must re- 
main charged with danger. The partition of the Continent must 
for the present be accepted. The dividing wall cannot be pene- 
trated economically, and no one in the West dreams of trying 
to penetrate it by force. But while things continue as they are 
it must be defended, if necessary, by force. The need for the 
Atlantic Treaty and the concerted defence measures it provides 
for, at a cost no European nation can afford to pay, is lament- 
able. But for the moment there is no alternative. And if military 
co-operation and co-ordination under the Treaty is to mean 
anything it must be carried out with much more vigour in 1950 
than in 1949; fortunately there are some signs, though not 
enough, that that will happen. Russia has two hopes, apart 
from war—the political and the economic disintegration of the 
“ capitalist” countries. So far she has been disappointed. The 
welcome and not entirely expected stability of the new West 
German Government is one disappointment. The failure of 
the predicted American slump to materialise is another. Those 
disappointments, it must be hoped, will be intensified in 1950. 

But there are reflections which the advent of 1950 inspires 
in other than political and economic fields. Man is, or should 
be, essentially a moral being, and collectively he may become 
more or less so in 1950. In the Roman Catholic Church through- 
out the world this is to be Holy Year. How the aspirations and 
resolves to which that gives rise will express themselves is not 
entirely clear, but so far as they make for peace among the 
nations and unity among the Churches they will be greeted with 
sympathy and hope by men of goodwill everywhere. But on 
men of goodwill everywhere other requirements than that are 
laid. In our own country, with a General Election, and all the 
antagonisms which such an occasion may arouse, impending, 
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the prayer must be for a resolute increase of self-discipline and 
tolerance. The election need not lack vigour and is not likely 
to. But it can be conducted in a spirit of fair play as between 
honourable opponents and with a resolute avoidance of extrava- 
gances of tongue and pen. In 1950, as in 1949, sacrifices will 
be asked for and sacrifices are rarely congenial in themselves. 
Restraint in demands for higher wages will still be necessary, and 
the great mass of trade unionists have shown an admirable sense 
of responsibility and public spirit in the attitude they are 


generally adopting ; it is clear that while limitation of wages 
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prevails limitation of dividends must continue, and in that case 
the trade unionists need not trouble unduly about profits. Jp 
these and other matters 1950 will be for Great Britain some. 
thing like a year of crisis. The possible has not been achieved 
in 1949. To take coal alone, as the fundamental industry, jp 
spite of recent satisfactory figures total production has been 
too low and absenteeism far too high. Improvement in produc. 
tion here and in every other industry in 1950 is needed. The 
question is whether what the nation can do it will do. We mug 
wait twelve months for the answer to that. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAD better say at once that I spent Christmas in Cambridge ; 
otherwise the fact will become evident rather irritatingly. The 
high point, beyond question or contest, was the carol service 

in King’s, to which millions of readers of the Spectator (including in 
that figure some few who most inadvisedly do not read the Spectator) 
no doubt listened on the wireless. But to listen is one thing, to be 
in the chapel itself another. The sight is unforgettable—a congrega- 
tion filling every seat in the great choir and the antechapel, the sun 
streaming through the splendid stained glass and reducing the long 
lines of candles to pale flickers ; then the candles coming gradually 
into their own as the light outside fades, the reds and blues in the 
windows take on deeper hues, the surplices alone glimmer white, 
while gowns and other sombre garb grow indistinguishable and the 
sea of faces at the east end passes out of sight. Such a service in 
such a setting must be unique ; may it continue to the end of a date- 
less future. For the rest, Cambridge was almost oppressively mild, 
and on Sunday and Monday strangely empty. A kingfisher was 
seen in Brookside. The new town-planning scheme was under dis- 
cussion. A college steward was explaining how the table wine he 
was now serving at the High Table on two nights a week cost 
actually less than beer. A Jesus don had sent his friends an ingenious 
Christmas card consisting of a plain white postcard with a line of 
greeting at the top, and at the bottom “Fenland Under Snow 
(A.D. 1066)."" At a certain Master's Lodge where | was hospitably 
entertained on Sunday the midday meal turned out to be Christmas 
dinner. Another Christmas dinner was served at my hotel the same 
evening. The strain on the system was not negligible, but thanks 
to prudent restraint I was able to say, like Mr. Bevin on Tuesday, 
“JT am feeling very well.” 
* 7 - * 

The National Anthem; the King’s Broadcast; the National 
Anthem. Must the B.B.C. do this? Whose idea is it? Can it be 
supposed that King George himself, pursued by this eternal tune 
wherever he goes, wants to hear it both before and after he speaks ? 
(Perhaps he doesn’t hear it; I don’t know what the technical 
arrangements may be.) Even if “God Save the King” were as 
exhilarating as the “ Marseillaise,” instead of as dreary as a dirge, 
this perpetual plugging of it would be psychologically wrong. Pomp 
and circumstance are fortunately not normal concomitants of 
sovereignty in this country. The popularity of our Royal Family is 
based largely on their patent sincerity and unaffectedness. The King 
last Sunday was a man talking to men and women, not primarily a 
sovereign, saluted by fanfares, addressing his subjects. On such an 
occasion the National Anthem might surely be rationed. Once if 
need be ; but twice, No. 


+ + * + 


The new issue of the Modern Churchman has some interesting 
comments on the recent Times articles and correspondence on 
“Catholicism Today” (not “ Roman Catholicism ’—one of many 
indications that the original article was written by a Roman 
Catholic). The Modern Churchman quotes four letters contributed 
to the correspondence by Anglican Bishops and, in many ways more 
pertinently, a striking one by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Brent- 
wood. From it two salient sentences may be cited. “There is no 
difference between the Catholic’s acceptance of the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception and his belief in the divinity of Christ.” 


*there is no sort of connection at all. 


(It may be explained, since there is often misunderstanding on the 
point, that the Immaculate Conception has nothing to do with the 
Virgin Birth ; it refers to the conception of, not conception by, the 
mother of Christ.) “A Catholic and a non-Catholic saying the 
Lord’s Prayer could not have united minds or mean the same thing.” 
Such assertions as these are no doubt authoritative, and on the whole 
they are salutary. What they amount to is an unequivocal claim 
that Roman Catholics are the only true Christians. It is well that 
that should be plainly said and clearly understood. And, of course, 
it must be equally understood that non-Roman Catholics do not for 
a moment admit the claim. There can be complete goodwill on 
both sides, but clearly no sort of unity in doctrinal matters, and the 
Bishop of Brentwood sees no great scope for it in social and 
economic matters either. He may well be right—unhappily. 
* 7 * * 

It is to be hoped that the situation in Malaya will be fully 
discussed at the Colombo Conference, for there is good reason to 
doubt whether we are adequately informed about what is happening 
in the peninsula. Christmas is being celebrated there by a new 
and intensive drive against the “ bandits.” That is no doubt a good 
thing, but it is not a good thing that such a drive should be 
needed at this time of day. It is much more than a year since 
troops were rushed out from Britain to cope with the Communist 
outbreaks all over the Malay peninsula. The outbreaks were no 
doubt checked, but the bandits seem to be as active, even if 
not quite as effective, as ever. And there is evidently a strong 
feeling among some residents in Malaya that very much less than 
the truth is reaching this country. I have seen some scathing 
comment (based on a private letter from Ipoh) about the “ lies” 
told by various authorities in Malaya in an endeavour to cover 
up their own disastrous under-estimates of the strength of the 
Communist movement there ; the suggestion that “the situation is 
now under control” is flatly challenged. There is clearly some 
ground for the challenge, though I am not prepared to father the 
charge of deliberate lying. A very full statement of the position 
ought to be made as soon as Parliament meets. 

* . * * 

How far can the deaf hear music? The question is raised by 
the article on Professor Samuel Alexander in the latest supplement 
to the Dictionary of National Biography. Here reference is made 
to Professor Alexander “ overcoming the lifelong handicap of his 
deafness in the most charming manner imaginable,” and a few lines 
later to his “ delicate ear for verbal music.” There is not necessarily 
a contradiction here. I don’t know how deaf Professor Alexander 
was, and people who are unable to follow ordinary conversation 
can apprehend a good many other sounds. But that there is an 
apparent contradiction is clear. 

* * * 

“From Addison to Janus.” I like that. It sounds well. I fee! 
sure Addison would have liked it equally. These reflections are 
inspired by someone who suggests that, to avoid frequent misunder- 
standings, it might be well to explain that between the Spectator, 
which Mr. Addison and Mr. Steele produced in 1711/12 and the 
Spectator which Robert Rintoul founded in 1828 (and which has 
developed its finest flowering in the weekly column signed Janus) 
It might be well. Hence this. 

JANUS. 





The Official and the 


Salesman 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
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Washington 
FUNNY story about an Englishman and an American 
appeared last week in the widely read and expertly pro- 
duced Saturday Evening Post. It occurs in an article 

about Mr. Neville Blond, British Trade Adviser in the United 

States. It is a friendly piece, extolling Mr. Blond as a man of 

capacity and initiative. The story is that an American shoe 

salesman and a British shoe salesman arrived in West Africa on 
the same boat, looked around, made the simultaneous discovery 
that all the natives were barefoot, and went at once to dispatch 
cables to their head offices. The British salesman’s cable read: 

Nobody here wearing shoes. Coming home by next ship. The 

American salesman’s cable read: Nobody here wearing shoes, 

Send one million consignment—market wide open. 

This is a good story, and some millions of Americans must have 
chuckled over it; for the point, in America, is beautifully clear. 
The dear old bumbling British salesman went home; the live, 
efficient American salesman stayed and made himself a heap of 
dollars. It is probably a safe assumption that not one reader in 
a thousand considered the question whether the natives, who had 
done all right up to then, did not need shoes and would be better 
off without them. Any such uncertainty would cut clean across 
the creed which has helped to make America what it is today. 
Almost nobody questions that it is good business to sell ice-boxes 
to Esquimaux ; a salesman is admired for what he can sell, and 
if he can sell what isn’t needed then he is still more admired. 
Selling is a battle. To the victor the spoils! 

But you would produce an entirely different effect in America 
with this story if you changed it around a little and made the 
two arrivals in West Africa a British Government official and an 
American Government official, so as to imply that they had been 
sent to discover what the natives should have as a matter of 
welfare. It would at once be transmuted from an anti-British 
story into an anti-American story. The British official who cabled 
that he was coming home would be applauded as a hard-headed 
realist. The American oflicial who cabled for a million consign- 
ment would be derided as a do-gooder intent on spending the 
taxpayers’ money on a crackpot project. 

The fact that the question of the natives’ need is not allowed 
to arise in the first (published) version of the story, but becomes 
the central issue in the second (invented) version seems to me to 
merit some fugitive attention on the eve of President Truman’s effort 
to sell Congress the idea that Americans need a system of com- 
pulsory health insurance. The visit to Britain of Mr. Oscar Ewing, 
the President’s Federal Security Administrator, and his effort to 
gather first-hand information on the British héalth services, have 
produced some reverberations in this country. For it is clear 
that a critical moment is approaching. The President has already 
launched, and Mr. Ewing has already explained and extolled, the 
Fair Deal health insurance proposals. During the coming session 
of Congress they will almost certainly come to the vote. And 
because this is a project of Government, it will be denounced 
and derided on grounds which are never considered applicable 
to projects of private enterprise. The fight will be hard indeed: 
too hard to enable anyone at this stage to predict with any con- 
fidence what the outcome will be. 

Whatever argument there might be on the need of the West 
African natives for footwear, there is no doubt whatever of the 
need of ordinary, middle-class Americans for health insurance. 
It is not denied even by the American Medical Association—not 
now. In the early nineteen-thirties the A.M.A. ferociously attacked 
a recommendation by a Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
that a new movement towards voluntary medical insurance should 
be encouraged. This was “Socialism and Communism,” the 
A.M.A. said : and groups which undertook to insure their members 
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against the costs of illness and hospital treatment were “ medical 
Soviets.” Doctors who worked for these groups were black-listed 
by State medical societies. But the groups increased, and 
voluntary insurance—especially hospital insurance—was taken out 
by millions of families all over America ; and the A.M.A. changed 
its view. Now it is urging voluntary medical insurance as “ the 
American way” of meeting a problem it recognises to exist. (The 
un-American way, in the A.M.A. lexicon, is the President's 
compulsory health insurance scheme. This, now, is “a Socialistic 
attack on the medical profession” which would “lower the 
standards of healthy America to those of sick, regimented Europe.”) 

There is no mystery about why the voluntary insurance plans have 
enrolled millions of clients. It is because the cost -of being ill 
is far above what the great majority of Americans can afford to 
pay. In general the doctors are not themselves accused of 
profiteering. But with the advance of medical science the doctors’ 
consulting-rooms and offices have been filled with more and more 
of the elaborate and costly machinery of diagnosis and treatment, 
which has to be paid for; doctors spend more and more time 
on one patient ; and the cost of living has gone up steeply. So, 
in a city (it is often not so bad in a country place) doctors often 
charge 35s. a time when they look a patient over in their offices, 
and sometimes 70s. a time when they visit him; and hospitals 
habitually charge £3 a day for patients who are sharing a ward, 
and £7 a day for patients who have a room of their own; and 
the cost of operations, examinations and what not is added to that. 

Most people just cannot meet out of their income the sort of 
bills they are presented with if they or their wives or children fall 
seriously ill or undergo an operation. It is all right for the very 
rich, who don’t have to worry ; and it is all right, in most cases, 
for the very poor, who qualify for free treatment. But for the 
wage-earning middle class—for the vast bulk of the 150,000,000 
in the United States—the prospect of illness or of an operation is 
to be dreaded not only for itself but also for its financial con- 
sequences. In a _ broadcast just before he left for Britain 
Mr. Ewing said: 

“If you have ever been lying in a hospital bed after an 
operation, worrying about where the money to pay the bills 
would come from, you know what I mean. If you have had 
to go to a loan company to borrow money to pay a hospital 
bill, you know what I mean. If you have even received a 
note from your child’s school telling you that your little boy 
or your little girl needs adenoids or tonsils out, and wondered 
how you're going to pay for it, you know what I mean. If 
your wife has noticed a lump in her breast but puts off going 
to the doctor because of cost you'll know—and she'll know 

what I mean.” 

And they all do know. 

This is why many Americans privately and voluntarily insure 
themselves. How many do so is a matter for dispute. The A.M.A. 
puts the total at over 60,000,000, and advances this figure as an 
argument why voluntary insurance is a perfectly satisfactory 
method of taking care of the situation. (The A.M.A. has not, so 
far as I know, explained how satisfactory it all is from the point 
of view of the 90,000,000 who would thus Se uninsured.) But 
President Truman says that only about 3,500,000 people are fully 
covered by voluntary private medical insurance; and this is an 
important point. You can be insured against one contingency but 
not against another: against a hospital operation but not against 
a long illness at home ; against one expense but not against another. 
The more insurance you have the more it costs, and the less 
insurance you can afford the more risk you take that if the 
emergency arises you won't be covered. Moreover, anyone who 
has a chronic illness—anyone who is really in need of financial 
help—is likely to find that the insurance groups will not enroll 
him at all. 

The cheapest way to buy health insurance is to join a group of 
fifty or more employees of a single concern. The costs of selling 
the insurance and the costs of book-keeping are thereby reduced, 
and the premium is lower. Even then (according to Mr. Ewing's 
figures) the insurance companies which deal only in group insurance 
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spend 31 per cent. of their receipts from premiums on overheads 
and profits, leaving 69 per cent. for benefits. The companies which 
sell individual health insurance to those who have no group to 
join spend an average of 61 per cent. on overheads and profits, 
leaving 39 per cent. for benefits. An unprejudiced onlooker is 
apt to find it difficult to see how anybody can argue with any sort 
of conviction that voluntary medical insurance is an adequate 
answer to the American need. He is likely to have at least as much 
difficulty in understanding how the current Truman proposals 
which are a good deal nearer to what Britain accepted in 1911 
than to what Britain has now—can be called “ socialised medicine ~ 
or “ nationalised medicine” or “ assembly-line medicine.” 

The President's plan is that National Health Insurance shall be 
instituted and a National Health Fund created by a system under 
which all employed persons would contribute 14 per cent. of their 
wages or salaries up to £1,714 a year, with a complementary 1} per 
cent. contribution from their employers. The maximum con- 
tribution would thus be about 10s. a week, but a man with an 
average wage—say $50 or £18 a week—would be paying some- 
thing nearer Ss. 3d. a week. The cost of administering the scheme 
is calculated as 5 to 74 per cent. There are other provisions in the 
President's plan (to improve public health, medical schools and 
so on) which would make it more expensive. Almost certainly it 
would not be self-supporting: it would need funds from income- 
taxes, too. Its costs will be one of the issues to be debated. 


But more has already been said, and no doubt will be said in, 


considerably richer detail, about the probable effects of the scheme 
than about its probable cost. 

Will it lead the nation into Socialism? Will it create a new 
bureaucracy? Can politics be kept out of it? Will it enslave 
the doctors? Will it destroy the “doctor-patient relationship ~? 
Will it lower medical standards? These are questions that will 
need answers. The unprejudiced onlooker will probably be wise 
not to try to provide them. He had better content himself with 
noting, in an unprejudiced way, the curious double standard in 
modern America which exempts private enterprise—for instance, 
private health insurance—from so many of the doubts and 


suspicions that Government is heir to. 


Cortisone Problems 
By STEPHEN TAYLOR, M.D., M.P. 


ERHAPS once in a decade medical science rounds a corner ; 

age-old preconceptions are swept away as some discovery 

opens up an unexpected new field for study and research. 
In the 1920s insulin made practical the detailed investigation of 
sugar metabolism. In the “30s the sulphur drugs started a new 
phase in anti-bacterial chemotherapy. In the present decade 
penicillin opened the Pandora’s Box of natural antibiotics. And 
now, a year ahead of time, cortisone has arrived. 

As long ago as 1891 Professor George Murray announced in 
the British Medical Journal that a watery extract of the thyroid 
gland injected under the skin would relieve all the symptoms of 
myxoedema and cretinism. Until then cretinism had been regarded 
as a hopeless hereditary disease, to be dealt with perhaps by 
sterilisation of the unfit. To quote a textbook of the time: “ Cretins 
arrive at their helpless condition by successive steps of degeneracy 
in their ancestors.” Murray and his successors showed that its 
cause was a simple deficiency of the secretion of the thyroid gland, 
and that replacement of the missing secretion enabled cretins to 
grow up into completely normal individuals. 

This discovery did more than provide a remedy for a small 
number of apparently hopeless mental defectives. It opened up 
the whole field of endocrinology, the patient ploughing of which 
in due course gave us adrenalin, parathormone, insulin, the sex 
hormones and other powerful therapeutic agents. Cortisone is the 
latest addition to this group; its special significance lies in its 
dramatic relationship with a disease hitherto almost universally 


regarded as infective, rheumatoid arthritis. We owe the discovery 
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to Drs. Philip S. Hench, Edward C. Kendall, C. H. Slocumb and 
H. F. Polley, working at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota. 
Early in 1949 they announced the isolation from the cortex (or 
outer layer) of the adrenal gland of a new substance, 17-hydroxy- 
11 dehydrocorticosterone, which, on injection, completely relieved 
the symptoms of rheumatoid arthritis. 

The evidence that rheumatoid arthritis was an infection has 
always been looked on as substantial. Often streptococci have been 
discovered in the blood and the joints, but it was never conclusively 
proved that they were the cause, rather than a sequel, of the disease. 
rhe raised temperature, the changes in the blood and the general 
toxic appearance of the patient have all been thought highly sug- 
gestive of an infective organism at work. Furthermore, strange 
links between acute rheumatism of children (or rheumatic fever) 
and rheumatoid arthritis in adults have pointed to the same germ 
behind both. From time to time patients with rheumatoid arthritis 
have developed heart changes identical with those occurring in 
acute rheumatism. 

A year ago Dr. Hench, in a Heberden lecture, suggested that 
rheumatoid arthritis was a potentially reversible disease. He 
pointed out that during pregnancy and in jaundice symptoms often 
miraculously disappeared. This could hardly be expected if 
rheumatoid arthritis was a simple infection. He did not, however, 
then reveal that he and his colleagues were already collecting far 
stronger evidence in support of his contention. At the International 
Congress on Rheumatic Disease, held at the end of May, 1949, 
in New York, the Mayo team gave the first full account of their 
discovery, the product of five years of patient research. Cortisone, 
or substance E, could be obtained with great difficulty from the 
adrenal cortex or by a 37-stage Synthesis (taking at least six months) 
from ox-bile. Daily injections for a three-week period in rheuma- 
toid arthritis cases produced dramatic results: the cost was also 
dramatic—$18,000 for the three-week course. Of the fourteen cases 
treated, all were improved, five very markedly. Pain, tenderness, 
stiffness and limitation of movement were relieved or abolished. 
A feeling of malaise was replaced by one of well-being. Anaemia 
improved, temperatures fell and appetite increased to such an extent 
that food intake rose, unless controlled, from 3,000 to 6,000 calories. 
Unknown to the patients and doctors in charge, inert cholesterol 
was substituted for cortisone ; there was an almost immediate com- 
plete relapse. When treatment had to be stopped from lack of 
supplies, patients reverted once more to full-blown rheumatoid 
arthritis. Cortisone, it appeared, was to rheumatoid arthritis pre- 
cisely what insulin was to diabetes. 

Next, Hench tried cortisone in three cases of acute rheumatic 
fever. Within five weeks all symptoms had vanished, and the 
electrocardiograph records had returned to normal. Thus the 
fibrous tissue of the human heart appears to respond as readily to 
cortisone injections as does that of the joints. But cortisone is 
not without serious disadvantages. It has long been known that 
tumours of the adrenal cortex produce surprising sexual changes. 
Women so afflicted come to look like men, developing hair on the 
face and other masculine features. Prolonged dosage with cortisone 
produces a similar rounding of the face, hirsutes and a cessation of 
the menstrual flow. Water is retained in the body, so that a gain 
in weight of four pounds per day has been observed. The biood 
pressure may rise, and for some completely unexplained reason 
wound healing is greatly retarded. As bedridden rheumatoid 
arthritic patients sometimes have bed-sores, this may be a serious 
matter. Clearly, we have still much to learn about cortisone before 
its general use can be started. 

There are further remarkable sides to the story. The anterior 
lobe of the pituitary gland (at the base of the brain) produces 
among other substances a chemical called the adrenocorticotropic 
hormone or A.C.T.H. This hormone, when it enters the blood, 
stimulates the activity of the adrenal cortex. Tests have shown that 
A.C.T.H. is as active as cortisone in the relief of rheumatoid arth- 
ritis, though its unwanted side-effects are even more troublesome 
It is no less costly to produce, some 50 hogs’ pituitaries being needed 


to vield a single dose. On extraction the adrenal cortex yields at 
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least fourteen different sterol compounds, one of which, cortin, has 
been known for some fifteen years to relieve Addison's disease. 
Injections of cortin make rheumatoid arthritis far worse. Within 
the last few weeks Drs. Lewin and Wassen, of Gothenburg, have 
announced that injections of a combination of cortin and vitamin C 
(also present in the adrenal cortex) are no less effective than corti- 
sone in rheumatoid arthritis. No side-effects have so far been 
observed 

Speculation at this stage is risky, but it looks as though none of 
the three agents so far discovered was the last link in the chain. 
Probably they work by activating something else. When that some- 
thing else is discovered, we may reasonably hope to have a new 
therapeutic agent of surprising power. Small supplies of cortisone 
are already being used by the Medical Research Council for 
research purposes in this country. Botanists have been sent to 
West Africa to collect strophanthus-like plants which appear to 
offer a hopeful source of raw material for manufacture. At the 
London Hospital, A.C.T.H. is undergoing experimental trials, and 
the Nuffield Foundation has granted £10,000 for research into 
the synthesis of cortisone under Sir Robert Robinson, P.R.S., at 
Oxford. Two further grants, of £5,000 and £10,000, for work on 
A.C.T.H. have also been made to Professor A. R. Todd, F.R.S., 
and Profesor F. G. Young, F.R.S. The work of Drs. Hench, 
Kendall and their colleagues is being followed up wherever large- 
scale medical research is undertaken. They have conducted the 
study of rheumatism round its biggest corner yet. We may expect 
many fruitful results, as well as many surprises, in the years ahead. 


Egypt Votes 


By JOHN KITTESFORD 
GYPT goes to the polls next Tuesday. For several weeks 
the streets of Alexandria and Cairo, and even of provincial 
towns like Tantah and Mansourah and Minieh, have been 
bright with banners stretched overhead bearing the names of the 
candidates. There are over a thousand of them, standing for more 
than three hundred seats. Car-loads of politicians and loud-speakers 
have been parading the roads, and there has even been the usual 
political scandal—its discovery nicely timed to excite electoral 
passions —on this occasion in the shape of allegations that officials 
in the Ministry of Supply, which until lately had a Wafdist Under- 
Secretary, have misappropriated as much as £E20 million of public 
money. All that has so far been lacking to complete the traditional 
picture of an Egyptian General Election is violence, though it is true 
that early in December at least eight people were killed at Mansourah 
in an aflray between the supporters of the Wafd and their opponents. 
The Wafd still remains the only party which possesses an organisa- 
tion throughout the country. In the attitude which the Palace and 
the governing classes behind the present Government will adopt to 
it, lies the key to the election. The antagonism between King Farouk 
and the Wafd is deep-seated. It originated in the differences between 
his father and Nahas Pasha; fuel was added by the events of 
February 4th, 1942, when the British Ambassador forced King 
Farouk in his palace, at the point of tank-borne guns, to choose 
between abdication and a Wafdist Ministry. It grew to furnace heat 
in 1944 when, the war in the Middle East a thing of the past, Farouk 
felt strong enough to dismiss Nahas, basing his action on the allega- 
tions of corruption in the Wafd party contained in the famous 
“Black Book”; allegations which, to say the least, were not 
altogether unjustified. But though the personal antipathy between 
the monarch and Nahas has not diminished, there are indications 
that Farouk’s immediate advisers, who are intelligent even if they 
are neither scrupulous nor Moslem, have begun to realise that the 
Wafd is no longer a force which can be safely ignored, as has been 
the case in recent years, and that contact has even been established 
between the two. This is perhaps the more remarkable in that the 
Wafd is certainly the only recognised party which, if returned to 
power, might curtail the powers of the monarch, at present wide 
and arbitrary. 
The other parties, such as Hussein Heikal Pasha’s Liberals, the 
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Kotla bloc of Makram Ebeid Pasha, and the Saadists, led by Abdul 
Hadi Pasha, are little more than the personal following of a handful 
of outstanding personalities. The policies they pursue differ from 
one another, and from those of the Wafd, only in detail and 
emphasis. The Communists are, of course, outlawed, and so is the 
powerful /khwan el Muslimin, the Moslem Brotherhood, though 
attempts have been made by various parties, notably the Kotla, to 
secure its support for themselves. For the rest, it goes without saying 
that no party can go to the polls without proclaiming its determina- 
tion to secure the earliest possible evacuation by the British of the 
Canal zone and the Nile valley, an issue kept well in the public 
mind by the things Mr. Shinwell was supposed to have said during 
his recent visit to Fayid, but which were subsequently denied. Like- 
wise it is fashionable for all parties to declare their belief in social 
justice, economic reform and the improvement of the country’s 
resources. It is, therefore, improbable that there will be any funda- 
mental change in the course of Egyptian policy, whichever party 
may win at the polls next week. All the elections will settle is which 
group will win position and power and thereby succeed to the sweets 
of office. 

Support for the Wafd is widespread, and its efficient party machine 
has been working at full pressure under the leadership of its young 
and able Secretary, Fuad Serag-el-Din, who, many expect, will soon 
succeed to the position of Nahas, thereby eliminating one of the 
most important objections of the Palace to the Wafd. Most inde- 
pendent European observers compute that something like three- 
quarters of the electorate are Wafdist. The position of the King 
has not been improved by the Palestine fiasco, by his divorce and 
by the loss of face implied by his flirtation with the Wafd ; and the 
tremendous festivities held recently to celebrate the centenary of 
Mahomet Ali, the founder of the dynasty, have done little to improve 
matters. The King’s loss has been the Wafd’s gain, and the party’s 
popularity has been rapidly increasing. Moreover, Egyptians, like 
many other people, prefer to be on the winning side, and the con- 
viction that the Wafd will win has been gaining ground. 

But it is easy to be misled by the manifest evidence of the Wafd’s 
strength. Shortly before the Presidential elections in the U.S.A. last 
year, one of the Egyptian papers carried a cartoon showing Ahmed 
the Egyptian asking a doughboy who was going to win. “ We shan’t 
know that till after the election is over,” was the reply. “Ah,” says 
Ahmed, “we always know before.” Election-fixing is a time- 
honoured pastime of Egyptian politicians, and the most ingenious 
devices for the “ arranging ” of constituencies and the obstruction of 
voters known to be opponents have been common features of past 
elections. This time Hussein Sirry Pasha, Prime Minister of the 
present caretaker Government, formed in the autumn to see the 
election through, has on many occasions declared his determination 
to ensure that it will result in a fair expression of public opinion. 
So far he seems to have been as good as his word, and it is now 
almost too late for pre-election manipulations. If, therefore, the 
elections are to be fixed, the fixing will have to be done by the more 
delicate process of juggling with the figures after the votes have 
been cast. 

There can be little doubt that if the elections were really free 
the Wafd would secure a comfortable absolute majority, or that 
such a result would be distasteful to the Palace. The question in the 
minds of most well-informed people in Cairo is how much juggling 
with the figures will be tolerated by the electorate. This is certainly 
a matter which requires some nice calculation. Up to quite recently 
it was beginning to look as if the official figures would be allowed 
to show a high vote for the Wafd, but not high enough to enable 
them to establish an exclusively Wafdist Government. A coalition 
would then have to be formed, which would, it was hoped, have the 
effect of muzzling the Wafd extremists, at any rate so far as their 
attitude to the Palace is concerned. Confirmation that something of 
the sort was in the air was provided by the somewhat unusual step 
taken by Sirry Pasha early this month in sending a questionnaire to 
certain Government departments asking their views on what should 
be included in the King’s speech when the new Parliament ts opened, 
This certainly did not imply that he expected to be out of office at 
that time. 
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If it was in fact the intention of the Sirry Government's supporters 
to arrange a coalition, their plans have been neatly frustrated by 
Nahas’s most recent statement. For that astute and office-hungry 
politician has now soundly declared that he will either head a 
Wafdist administration or go into opposition. The fixers are thus 
left with a between a Wafd Government, with all the 
unpleasant consequences that may ensue, and another series of 
meaningless coalitions created out of the opponents of the Wafd : 
and any such coalition would be weakened, like many Governments 
of the last few years, by the absence of any real support in the 
country. The latter alternative would, in effect, mean telling the 
country that, contrary to the almost universal impression, the 
supporters of the Wafd are in a minority. This would be a bold 
decision, and might well be followed by serious civil unrest. Egypt 
has a population of more than 20 millions; most of them are 
fellahin on the verge of starvation, and there is an underground but 
active Communist organisation eager to take advantage of any dis 
turbance in so vital an area. Such a situation might therefore have 
incalculable consequences. And this time there is no British army 
in the large towns to call on if things look really black, as there 
was in 1919. It is going to be a hard choice. 


Frustrated Youth 


By JEAN ASQUITH 


choice 


URING the war the youth of the country coined a very apt 

phrase descriptive of their endeavours—‘“to bash on 

regardless.” If this sometimes caused the high-ups 
twinges of misgivings, it was generally accepted as what is to be 
expected of youth. For we were young, we had a purpose, and so 
we “bashed on regardless.” The war won, none of our elders 
dared to suggest that we had fought the war to end wars or that 
lands fit for heroes to live in could be achieved by hope, hard work 
and the “ bash on™ tactics of youth. Life, we came to understand, 
was real, life was earnest, wars could start as inconsequentially as 
the twirl of a napkin ring; Valhallas could only be achieved by 
the studious perusal of economic handbooks and the propitiation 
forces whose insidiousness and omnipotence only 
experts could assess. To “bash on regardless” in the modern 
world of delicately balanced economic and social forces was to 
court disaster. Youth, like some nut or bolt in the store of a 
giant assembly-plant, must wait until called upon to play its part. 

So we see our youth slipping away and our energies dissipating 
without achieving any real purpose, and if we do “bash on™ it 
is regardless of all but our own small sphere of self-interest. Our 
hopes to contribute, in our own way, to wider fields of human 
endeavour are frustrated. Even youth's world-wide desire for peace 
on earth has had to be delegated to a few men at the top, some of 
whom don't want peace at all. Our own individual actions seem of 
so little consequence that we often appear as bystanders rather 
than participants in the events that shape our destinies. 

There are reasons for this: many of us have become distrustful 
of action for the sake of action, and we hesitate to bestir ourselves 
unless the cause seems really worth while. We have seen so much 
jestruction in our short lives. We have felt the winds of lost 
endeavour blowing through the ruined places: have seen the work 
and hope of life-times blasted to a heap of rubble. So much bread 
must be cast on the waters for so little return. Some of us during 
he war years experienced enough, adventured enough and suffered 
enough to last us our lives. The sap of youth is dried up, the 
resilience gone, and we still have the future before us. Some of us, 
ask, like the Lotus Eaters, “Is there any peace in ever climbing 
up the climbing wave ?~ In nearly all of us our sense of individu- 
ality is dwarfed by the communities of which we are a part and to 
which we owe our allegiance. Our destiny depends not so much 
) Our own actions as on the turn of events that are outside our 
control and organised by the few at the top. Man is at the mercy 
of his own creations, and youth, which needs leadership and 
For youth, which has a very 
finds it is of no importance 
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guidance, is particularly vulnerable. 
strong sense of its own importance, 


at all and stands baffled before its own future. 
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There was a time when youth believed with the poet that ~ al 
was good that time could bring.” Material progress was accepted 
as inevitable, and scientific discovery appeared capable only of 
opening up a great era of prosperity and goodwill among men, 
Then youth had a purpose and a goal. Now we know that science 
is two-faced ; it can produce atomic bombs as well as anaesthetics, 
and today the world tends to dwell on the destructive side of 
science rather than on the creative. We think more of how science 
may destroy us than how science can better us. This is a frustrating 
attitude to those brought up to reverence scientific progress. 

Moreover, the ideals which actuate society today are not such as 
to encourage or reward exceptional effort in youth. The love of 
liberty as an ideal which actuated society has been replaced by 
the love of equality. Liberty is an ideal which appeals to youth; 
it used to be a dynamic force which created wealth and opened up 
five continents in the last century. It called for the adventurous 
pioneer and the creator Equality is the ideal of old age, born of 
retrospection. 

The pursuance of equality as an ideal gave rise to a passion fot 
social and economic security which has limited the scope for adven- 
ture in the physical world. At the same time mass-production has 
limited the scope of the imagination of the ordinary worker. There 
is no call for individual initiative along the production-belt. The 
activity of the mind must be canalised to produce one set of repeti- 
tive actions. So young people watch the minutes of their working 
day ticking by without their creative impulses satisfied. Nor will 
many of them ever see tangible evidence of the day's work 

Experts tell us that the frustrations of work should be counter- 
acted by creation in leisure hours, and then, when they find that 
youth prefers to watch sport and art rather than to take part in them 
themselves, they come to the sad conclusion that the youth of today 
has no creative impulses. This is not so. As amateur artists and 
sportsmen we have ever before us through the medium of radio and 
cinema the examples of the highest achievements in these spheres, 
We can search the world and find our betters. In the seclusion of 
a small community you might imagine yourself a Gigli or a Brad- 
man; now the radio or the gramophone blare your mistake from 
the roof-tops. This juxtaposition of the very amateurish with the 
very great tends to dishearten the youth of today. Only in extreme 
youth does the vision of greatness inspire. As we grow older it 
tends to intimidate, and so we go on and watch the heroes we wish 
we were. Much of the creative ability of youth is spent in 
admiring and imagining, and never doing. 

So today, if youth seems to stand aloof and indifferent to the 
main problems which confront our world, it is because it is oppressed 
by the insignificance of its actions in the face of those greater 
powers which seem to hold our future in the hollow of their hands. 
That is one cause of our frustration. Another is that the outlets for 
creative energy in this complex and rapidly changing world are 
neither simple nor obvious. These attitudes of indifference and 
scepticism are but “desperate walls flung up against the shock of 
things.” And they are only walls. The heart of youth is still safe 
and sound. It is frustrated and irritated, but a long way off that 
stage of desperate disillusion which entrusts all its aspirations to 
the idol of a man or a State. But there is an urgent need for the 
reinstatement of the individual as the focal point of modern 
economic and social organisation ; man must be shown as master, 
not instrument, of the material world. 

For the youth of today lacks those guiding principles by which 
experience is absorbed to become wisdom. Most youth in most ages 
has accepted the traditional beliefs of the society in which it was 
born. The acceptance of these beliefs gave the young a purpose by 
which they could steer their lives. The youth of the twentieth 
century has had to subject all the beliefs handed down to it to the 
cold scrutiny of scientific enquiry, and many of those beliefs have 
been rightly or wrongly discredited. 

Very few of us possess a real living religious faith which would 
give our lives a purpose and thus enable us to see our frustrations 
in their true perspective. Our Christianity is not a living faith 
to many of us, but a philosophy which our ancestors’ zeal and 
faith has handed down to us. The need for religion is there, and 
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yet most churches are empty of young people. This is not to be 
wondered at, because the mind of twentieth-century youth baulks 
at the vision of pearly gates and the mumblings of antique pieties. 
Christianity is still set in the Victorian mould, and that mould has 
no appeal to us. Can our spiritual leaders give us a new interpre- 
tation of the Christian truth to fit our needs in the modern world ? 
For to see man in the light of eternity is the ouly answer to the 
frustrations of youth in this or any other age. 


Shop Stewards 
By J. M. ANDERSON 


“ HESE shop stewards,” said a man sitting opposite in a 
suburban train to Waterloo, “seem to be behaving more 
like political commissars every day.” He flung down his 

newspaper irritably, and made a noise that came about as near as the 

human larynx can to that satisfyingly contemptuous expression one 
used to see printed in the books of an Edwardian childhood as 

“Pshaw ! ” 

His exasperated “ Pshaw ! ” was understandable, for he had been 
reading one of those paragraphs, which seem to appear rather 
frequently nowadays, recording that shop stewards in this or that 
factory have issued an ultimatum of some kind to the management. 
Perhaps not all such stories are true, but it is true enough that a 
shop steward can cause a lot of trouble if he wants to. If he dislikes 
the attitude of a foreman, if he objects to a Plymouth Brother, or 
some other workmate, who has reasons of his own for not wanting 
to join a particular trade union, a shop steward can usually contrive 
to get enough support to threateh the management with trouble in 
the works unless action is taken on the lines he wants. 

Who are shop stewards, and what is their function in trade 
unionism ? Is it at all necessary that they should have such personal 
power? It would be a pity if the words “shop steward” should 
come to denote in too many people’s minds something of the alien 
suspicion that attaches to political commissars, for the shop steward, 
as an institution, is as English as Corporal Trim. He is as neces- 
sary to trade unionism as corporals are to the Army ; indeed the best 
way to describe him is as a trade-union “ corporal.” He has much 
the same function in his sphere as a junior N.C.O., and it is not at 
all an easy one. The corporal’s rank gives him few of the advantages 
that a sergeant has in being remote and able to live apart ; he has 
to maintain authority and to exercise discipline over the very men 
with whom he lives. If he is a lance-corporal he may even be 
acting and unpaid. 

The shop steward is an unpaid trade-union official who has to 
work side by side with the men whom he is supposed to keep up to 
the mark as good trade unionists. He has to look in two directions, 
to foremen and managers, to see that they do not break trade-union 
agreements, and to his mates, to see that they do not break trade- 
union customs, or act as individuals in any way that seems to him 
inimical to trade-union interests as a whole. It can be a pretty 
thankless task, but a good shop steward is looked up to by his mates, 
and he is often respected and appreciated by his management 
as well. 

The term “ shop steward ” is commonest in the engineering trades, 
where most of the important unions have formal rules governing 
the election and laying down the duties of their “ stewards ” in the 
workshops. Not all unions use the term “ shop steward,” but every 
union depends on finding active members to undertake voluntarily 
the same sort of local responsibilities. In some unions they may be 
the office or shop collectors of contributions ; in the printing unions 
they are “fathers of chapels”; in builditMg unions they may be 
“card stewards” ; among the railwaymen, members of local works’ 
committees and so on. The shop steward, by whatever name he may 
be called, is vital to the healthy functioning of British trade 
unionism. 

But if he is vital to the trade-union health, he can also be 
responsible for some very undesirable developments. To apathetic 
members who never go near a branch meeting the shop steward is 
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“ the union,” and if he is a man of strong personality he can interpret 
trade-union policy very much as he pleases. Moreover,’if he earns a 
reputation for always being ready to stand up to the management 
he may acquire a considerable personal following, so that, even if he 
does fall out with the official hierarchy of his union, it may not be 
easy to depose him. 

The shop steward’s relations with the Higher Command in the 
trade-union world are complex ; he is indispensable, but he is also 
a potential rival, and, although he may be doing good work for his 
union, there may be friction if he seems to want to go too far. One 
of the reasons why “ joint consultation,” for all the official blessings 
showered upon it, has seemed to make such relatively slow progress 
in industry is that trade-union leaders have looked with a good deal 
of suspicion on the possibility that “ joint consultation ” will infringe 
their prerogative of negotiating on wages and conditions of work. 
There tend to be similar suspicions of shop stewards. Sometimes 
a shop steward may have an official part in his union’s formal 
negotiations, but, if he does not, he is supposed to keep off the 
delicate subjects of wages and working hours. If his mates are 
restive over wages, and his union seems slow in sponsoring a new 
wage-claim, relations may easily become strained. The shop steward 
may suffer from the disadvantages of having responsibility without 
much power, as well as from the temptations of exercising power 
without much responsibility. 

In any period when the national leaders of great trade unions run 
the risk of seeming to their members to be too closely allied to the 
Government of the day, shop stewards, as the direct and local 
representatives of the men in the ranks, can always win followers 
by being “ militant.” This happened when national trade-union 
leaders agreed to support the Munitions Act of 1915. There was 
much feeling that employers were being allowed to do too well out 
of the war, and engineering shop stewards in the Clydeside yards 
set up a “ National Council” to oppose the Act. This “ National 
Council” had a considerable influence on the trade-union move- 
ment, and established a tradition of militancy which still exists. 
There is still a Shop Stewards’ National Council, with a committee 
of its own, and its own journal, which keeps aggressively to the 
political Left. 

The T.U.C. does not admit the claim of shop stewards to 
have a national organisation of their own, holding that shop 
stewards as such have no national function in the trade-union 
movement. Its misgivings are reasonable, but there would be 
fewer opportunities for a national pressure-group of this sort if all 
sections of official trade-union leadership seemed nearer to their 
members. It is, of course, enormously difficult for trade-union 
leaders to retain the confidence of their rank and file at times when 
national necessity may require them to support policies that are 
bound to be unpopular, but people can be inspired to face things 
they do not like if their leaders show enough courage and imagina- 
tion. It is when there is a psychological gap between the leaders 
and the led that irresponsible influences make themselves felt. 

There is no doubt that the Communists work hard to get their 
own followers and fellow-travellers into positions as shop stewards, 
but it would be absurd to look with suspicion on all shop stewards 
because some of them are Communists. Nevertheless, it is by 
capturing local offices of this sort that the Communists can and do 
extend their influence in the British trade-union movement. It may 
be doubted if formal decisions, like that taken by the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union this year, to make members of the Com- 
munist Party ineligible for office in the union, can in fact do much 
to counter Communist influence. Apart from being open to the 
criticism of showing political discrimination of the same sort—if 
not to the same degree—as that which Western Democracy con- 
demns in Communism itself, such decisions may well encourage 
Communists to devote even more of their energies to securing those 
minor local posts where they are potentially most dangerous, 
because subject to least public scrutiny. The most effective counter 
to Communist activity in factories and workshops is for more non- 
Communists to go to branch meetings, and to come forward pre- 
pared to undertake the unpaid hard work of collecting contributions, 
distributing trade-union journals, and the hundred and one other 
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jobs which have to be done if any democratic movement is to be 
kept vigorously alive. The Communist capacity for work is the 
main source of Communist influence in industry. 

The shop steward who gets into the newspapers, and angers 
middle-class opinion by seeming to be trying to dictate to his 
factory-management, may not seem at all like a dictator to his 
workmates. To them he is not acting “like a commissar,” but 
“ standing up to the boss ” in a manner that may seem locally highly 
impressive. This is a factor to be borne in mind. The impetus of 
trade unionism is an emotional force, as well as the bread-and- 
butter economics of looking after its members. If inspiration is 
lacking at the top, men will automatically look for it at the bottom. 
Jt is this that gives the shop steward his opportunities. 


French Water 
By LEN ORTZEN 


HERE came a ring at the door of my villa the other day. 

When I opened it, I found a man in a blue uniform 

and a peaked cap. He had a smouldering Gauloise in the 
corner of his mouth, a large satchel dangling from his shoulders 
and in one hand he was holding a pile of papers. They looked 
like bills. He handed me the top one. It was indeed a bill, from 
the gas and electricity office. But it was a bill for so many cubic 
metres of water—998 francs. “ What's this for?” I asked. “It's 
your supplementary water-rate,’ he said. 
“Supplementary! But I haven't used more than I’m allowed 
to.” 

“You must have done in a big villa like yours,” he said airily. 
“ And if it isn’t paid your water will be turned off.” 

“ But, look here, this is ridiculous,” I told him. “The ordinary 
water-rate I pay covers me for more water than I'm likely to use. 
I can't possibly have used more than my allowance. Besides, you 
can tell that from the water-meter.” 

“No, you can't,” he said, with a slight grin. 
work.” 

“ Oh, it doesn’t work, doesn’t it ? ” I cried triumphantly. “ Then, 
if it doesn’t work, how do you know I've used more than my 
allowance ? ” 

“How do you know you haven't?” he said, grinning openly. 
Obviously, he thought that my English reasoning was non-vintage. 

“ Because I can’t possibly have done so,” I explained, patiently 
I hope. “ The fact that I've got a big villa doesn’t necessarily mean 
that my consumption of water is a big one. I haven't got a car to 
wash down. But the man who lives opposite has a lorry, a large 
lorry, and he washes it down every evening. And my neighbour on 
the right has got a large garden. I've only got this little bit that you 
can see. He’s had a sprinkler going, watering his large garden, 
every day for weeks. They're the people who use more than their 
allowance, if anybody does. They're the people to ask to pay a 
supplementary water-rate. Not me.” 

I stopped for breath. It was a masterly exposition, I thought, 
to which his French mind could make no reply. Obviously, he 
could think of nothing to say. He just stood there and grinned 
and sucked at his Gauloise, in discomfort, I supposed. Then he 
said: “ But their water-meters work.” 

I shifted my attack. “ Anyway, how do you know mine doesn't 
work ?” I said. “ Your office has never told me so.” 

“It’s told your landlord, though. Three times it’s told your 
landlord.” 

“But you don't come from the water company,” I pursued. 
“ According to the words on your cap, you come from the gas and 
electricity office.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he agreed. “ But we look after the water accounts 
for the town council. It’s the town’s water. To be exact,” he 
continued with a burst of frankness, “it’s the next town’s water, 
and we pay them for what this town uses. Well, during the summer, 
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has to be paid for. But the people who came and lived in their 
summer villas here have now gone away.” 

“And I suppose that all those bills in your hand are for the 
people who are still here ? ” 

“No. Oh, no. They're for people whose water-meters dont 
work.” 

“TI get it,” I said, handing him back his bill. He put it at th 
bottom of the pack with an automatic gesture. “I'm not going to 
pay. If anyone pays, it'll be my landlord.” 

He went off to the house next door. There was a furious barking 
of dogs as he went through the gate. A minute later there was 
an even more furious barking of dogs as he came out of the gate, 

I went round to see my landlord. “ Tranquillisez-vous. Calm 
yourself,” he said. “It’s the plumber’s fault. I told him to fit a 
new meter. If anyone has to pay, it'll be he. I'll go and see him.” 

The next day I received a visit from my landlord. “ The plumber 
says it’s their fault,” explained my landlord. “ He can't fit the new 
meter because of some technical hitch that only they can put right, 
So you've nothing to worry about.” 

“Only that I'm likely to have my water cut off.” 

A few days later three men came with pickaxes and spades. Ah, 
I thought, you can get things done in France once you agitate, 
They began digging holes in the garden, somewhat haphazardly, 
It appeared that no one knew where to find the stopcock between 
the meter and the main. “If I remember rightly,” said the fore- 
man, arriving later and tapping the ground with a pickaxe, “ just 
before the war it was about here.” But a little later it became 
obvious that he had not remembered rightly. And the men con- 
tinued digging holes, in an ever-increasing radius, like people 
searching for buried treasure. Passers-by stopped to enquire what 
was going on. “It’s an amusement,” said the foreman wearily. 
“Un jeu de patience.” 

At five o'clock they started to fill in all the holes, and at six 
they went away. The next morning I found the man with the 
peaked cap and the satchel again on my doorstep. He handed 
me the same bill as before. “But your office have acknowledged 
their mistake,” I said. “‘They sent men round to fit the new 
meter.” 

“No. Oh, no. They came to cut the water off. This is your 
last chance.” I gave a hollow laugh and handed him back his 
bill. I noticed that the pile he held was as thick as it had been 
a few days previously. “I'm going round to see my landlord,’ 
I said wearily. 

“I'm going next door,” he said doggedly. 

We smiled encouragement at each other. As he opened the 
gate next door there was a furious, indignant barking of dogs. .. 


“The Spectator,” December 29, 1849 


In the pantomimes both at Drury Lane and at the Olympic, the “ intro- 
duction ” is the chief feature ; and, as is commonly the case in modem 
works of this class, the harlequinade comes in but flatly after its amusing 
preface ; Harlequinade and Good Queen Bess (the Drury Lane panto- 
mime), opens with a burlesque version of the loves of Amy Robsart and 
the Earl of Leicester ; and although the expedients for fun are not parti 
cularly novel, the equipments of Queen Elizabeth and her Court are repre- 
sented with a great deal of ingenious humour, and the points of absurdity 
presented by costume, etc., have been seized with discrimination. At the 
Olympic, the pantomime, which is called Laugh and Grow Fat, refers to 
the old story of eliciting laughter from a melancholy prince by the exhibr 
tion of some odd spectacle ; and as in this instance the instrument of 
risibility is a portrait of Grimaldi, an opportunity is presented of paying a 
compliment to his successor, Mr. T. Mathews, who is the Clown at the 
Olympic. In neither of the harlequinades do we perceive much inventive 
humour. There is the usual bustle and tumbling ; but the tricks, with a 
few exceptions, greatly lack point and significance. The more conver 
tional jokes of the Clown and Pantaloon become every year more trite; 
and it requires a genius of Aristophanic mould to give new verve to the 
national drama of the winter holydays. 
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comfortable couches in the aisle, the exchange of views and nuts’ 
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Greek Dialogue 
By J. R. BAMBROUGH (St. John’s College, Cambridge) 


UOT homines, tot Graeciae. Every man must find his own 
Greece. A description of the country, if you have been there, 
would be idle; if you have not been there, it would be 
impossible. But the Greeks are a different story ; they are 
not intangible like a sunset of Hymettus, nor inscrutable like the 
stones of Delphi. They live when the Parthenon is a fading photo- 
graph ; they move when the sheep-bells of Cithaeron are a distant 
echo ; they have their being when Mycenae is an after-image: and 
Socrates the taxi-driver of today, like Socrates the sage of long ago, 
is remembered for his ceaseless conversation. Like his namesake, he 
never stops talking and asking questions ; and for the same reason, 
that he is curious about everything under that same Hellenic sun. 

No stranger can live an “ unexamined life” in Greece. He must 
ask and answer a thousand questions a day. “ Are you married ? 
Have you any children ? How big is your village ? ._Can you read 
Plato? Have you been to Crete ?” When he has passed his test 
in classics, geography and autobiography, the foreigner becomes 
at once a “ xenos,” a guest-friend of the examiner. If he can recite 
the first two lines of the Iliad, the Odyssey and the Antigone, 
and knows the names of any ten ancient Greek authors and 
heroes ; if he will exchange Christian names and cigarettes with his 
new acquaintance, and knows that Greece is the most beautiful 
country in the world, then he is a fine fellow, and will have friends 
to the end of his train journey, his tour, his life. 

Sometimes the questions are difficult. The bearded tourist must 
admit either that he is a Communist or that he has been crossed 
in love; no other explanation is possible. The Londoner can 
exhaust his ten-word vocabulary and all his ingenuity, and still fail 
to make it clear that London is something more than just a big 
village. My own Waterloo came on the day of the Féte Nationale. 
“When is your Independence Day ? ” asked my newest friend, and 
I was baffled. He must be trying to choose between two equally 
paradoxical alternatives. Either England has never been free, which 
is impossible ; or England has always been free, which is absurd. 

The foreign stranger, if this kindly curiosity offends him, is 
thawed by Homeric hospitality. The Greeks at the next table in 
the faverna will order a bottle of wine, a bag of nuts or a bowl of 
fruit for their English neighbours, who, after a decent interval, 
respond with English cigarettes or a liqueur. The sightseer often 
ends his circuit of the ancient shrine in the house of the phylax, 
drinking home-distilled raki, eating home-made cheese and trying 
to understand or operate a hand-loom. There is a notice in some 
Athenian tramcars which reads, “ Seats are reserved for soldiers, 
priests, foreigners and women,” and the order of precedence is 
strictly observed, to the embarrassment of those trained to strap- 
hang on the Underground. In keeping with this was the reply 
of the Cretan peasant who confessed sadly, “ Two children .. . 
and three daughters.” 

The glory that was Greece is the most general topic of conversa- 
tion, and the safest ; but even here the traveller must match with 
tact the Greek’s deep sensitiveness. On the road from Athens to 
Eleusis there is an olive tree bravely labelled “ Plato’s Olive.” I 
innocently asked a Greek friend how old it really was. He forgave 
me in the end, but my scepticism was a severe trial of his affection. 
Political discussion is to be avoided, and the careless talker soon 
learns how wide is the range of politics. He may say that the 
weather has been disappointing this week, but he must be prepared 
to acknowledge that this week is quite untypical, and that he 
intended no reflections on Greece, her glorious past or her present 
constitution. Their patriotism is for the Greeks the first law of 
life and nature ; their homeland is sacred to them in the full sense 
of that well-worn word, and the stranger must beware of blasphemy. 

Journeys are the occasions for the most intimate conversations. 
When the sheep are lashed to the top of the bus, and the poultry 
have nestled under the seats, and the piglets and kids have found 
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and gossip and fruit begins. The only hindrances are the noise of 
the ancient engine, long ago stripped of its bonnet, and the ceaseless 
yelling of the motor-horn, which echoes round all the lonely hills 
of Boeotia, even if there is no more traffic than a wayward goat. 
Famous men are praised, and our fathers who on this soil wrought 
great deeds against the German or the Turk. Some seek out musical 
tunes, which after five hours and a hundred miles begin to find a 
welcome in ears unaccustomed to Balkan harmonies. Before and 
after every village the police inspect the papers of the Greek pas- 
sengers, and stay to discuss Demosthenes with the honoured 
strangers. Linguistic skill and learning are paraded. The sergeant 
“used to keep a ham and egg joint in Detroit,” and he speaks fluent 
and idiomatic American. The driver, too, claims to be able to speak 
English, and he proves it when we ask him if there will be any 
more formalities. “ Non!” he says with a proud smile. “ Es ist 
finito.” Homer and Aeschylus, we are told by our learned neigh- 
bour, were “ the best-greatest novelists of all time.” The conductor, 
distracted by the complexities of his way-bill, juggles with the string 
of beads which a Greek carries to comfort the times when there is 
nobody to talk to, or cigarettes are scarce. While the gendarmes 
feel for firearms in our luggage, we repay a fragment of our debt 
by taking photographs of our fellow-passengers and writing down 
their names and addresses. 

It is on board ship that life-long friendships are born. Passengers! 
are all aboard, and have staked their claims to plots of deck, long 
before the animal, vegetable and mineral cargo is in the holds. 
Pedlars come to sell icons or oranges, and stay to say how they 
envy us our visit to Crete, their homeland, or to re-enact the battle 
of Marathon. As we steam out of the Piraeus, everybody, Greek 
and foreigner, crowds to the port side to look for the Acropolis 
in the setting sunlight. A glimpse of Athena’s temple at Sunium is 
promised, if it is not too dark. Then the awnings are put up, and 
only the romantic classical student, trying hard to remember un- 
forgettable lines of Homer, leaves the feast of talk and food and 
wine to look at the full moon on the wine-dark sea. The young 
men, on a few square yards of deck, entertain us with a traditional 
dance, their hands joined with knotted handkerchiefs. Greek voices 
and Greek instruments battle for audience with the engines ; but 
the girls are too ill to care for serenades. After some short hours 
of fitful sleep we awake to a dazzling dawn, and the red rays tinge 
the snows of Ida to the south. At Candia everybody is so helpful 
that it is long before we can leave the harbour and walk sleepily 
through streets packed with variegated stalls and Cretan men in 
local costume. Everybody knows that we are for Cnossos, and 
they reminisce about “ Lord Evans.” Some ask us to find work for 
them in England. Others are ambitious to marry English ladies, 
and so, they hope, to become English lords, and live rich and idle. 

Athens or Olympia, Crete or Delphi, life is one long Greek 
dialogue ; so we can appropriately end with a Platonic myth, a 
cautionary tale for the unwary ; not a “ likely story,” perhaps, but 
a true one. In the automotrice from Athens to Olympia, when we 
had endeared ourselves to the whole carriage-load of passengers by 
reciting Homer, by offering cigarettes and by enthusing (ritually, and 
for the third time) over the Corinth Canal, the halcyon day was 
darkened by a cloud of suspicion. A surly man, the only unsmiling 
Greek we ever met, asked us if we could speak Italian. In folly 
and pride I confessed to a smattering. The Inquisitor then asked 
me, in Italian, “Is Italy a beautiful country ? ” and in a tone which 
seemed to expect the answer “ Yes.” When I gave this answer, he 
ran off in wicked glee to broadcast my blasphemy. My newly-made 
friends gathered round with sad faces. Surely this inoffensive youth, 
this xenos who had quoted Homer, could never have said anything 
so monstrous ? They insisted on a repeat performance. Again the 
prosecutor opened his cross-examination: “ Parla lei italiano?” 
When the crucial question came, “ L’/talia é belia?”’ 1 was saved 
by Socratic dialectic. “ L’Jtalia,” I mumbled, “ma non i fascisti.” 
For the rest of the journey I lacked neither nuts, nor cigarettes, nor 
fruit—nor conversation. 

The witch-hunter retired defeated to the bar ; but I had narrowly 
escaped ostracism 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


IR MAX BEERBOHM is the only modern essayist whose work 
is likely to survive. It may seem strange that a man who has 
devoted so much care and patience to recording the frivolities 

of the last fifty years should have built for himself a monument 
more durable than any of the powerful monoliths which others have 
erected to commemorate the disintegration of a mighty Empire, the 
revolt of the internal and external proletariates, or the effects of mass- 
production upon the genius of mankind. It has been said, by those 
whose imagination is not sufficiently subtle to realise the massive 
proportions of Sir Max's ingenuity, that he owes the esteem with 
which he is universally regarded to what is described as “ his incom- 
parable charm.” But charm is an evanescent quality and one 
which, as the hungry generations succeed each other, melts into the 
forgotten air. The essays of Sir Max Beerbohm are admittedly 
charming; but the point about them is that they are exquisitely 
carved and moulded and therefore very few. The enamels and 
cameos to which he has devoted such unremitting craftsmanship 
needed for their perfection extreme application, unfaltering taste, 
and an astonishing accuracy of execution. When I re-read his essays 
I recall Carducci’s tremendous paean in honour of the poet, who 
is not an indolent aesthete gathering posies for the ladies, but an 
artificer whose muscles are of steel—nudo il busto, collo robusto 
e l'occhio gaio. This may seem a violent description of so delicate 
an artist as Sir Max Beerbohm ; but the permanence of his work is 
due to the fact that, while reflecting the passing fashions of the 
moment, he has been able, with infinite pains, to create small works 
of art, each one of which is perfect in its form and content. It may 
be that, interested as he is in the rarities of our language, he has often 
encrusted his style with exotic jewels and archaic stones; but the 
form remains classical and the moulding and finish have about them 
an excellent Cellini swing. 
. * 7 * 

With what cunning will Sir Max select the titles of his essays so 
that they arouse momentary perplexity and therefore hang like 
banners in the mind. Only the other night, as I was lost in St. John’s 
Wood, peering in the darkness for a house which I did not know 
and could not find, the title of one of these essays kept recurring 
to me. “If I were aedile,”’ I repeated to myself, “if only I were 
aedile.” I see but little prospect at this moment of my ever becoming 
Minister of Town and Country Planning or even Minister of 
Works. It must be a disheartening function to occupy and one 
in which the clear stream of idea and endeavour must peter out into 
the sands of lethargy and among the osiers and brambles of con- 
flicting interests. Even Sir Philip Sassoon, with his rich imagination 
and high prestige, was unable, during the short time he held his 
office, to effect much more than one or two new lavatories in the 
House of Commons and a collection of strong sensible benches in 
our parks. Yet if 1 were aedile there is one thing which I should 
certainly insist upon ; namely that the numbering of the houses in 
our streets should be rendered consistent, uniform and legible. In 
this endeavour I should, I am well aware, come up against the pride 
of local authorities, the individualism of landlords and the inherent 
English dislike of uniformity. My campaign might terminate in 
my having to resign my office and retire from public life. Yet I 
should die a happy man if, in some only of our residential quarters, 
I had been able to oblige people to adopt a logical and legible 
method for numbering their houses. 

- * . * 

My aim the other night was to reach and identify a house, the 
number of which was 18, Barn Road. Its penultimate predecessor, 
No. 14, was easily recognised, since the words Number Fourteen 
were written in neat Italian script upon the gate post. The adjoining 
house, which might have been 15 or 16, bore no number at all. Even 
when I ascended the steps and gazed at the coloured glass with 
which the door was decorated, I could discover no indication 
whether it represented an odd or an even number or even whether 
the numbers in the street followed each other in an ascending or a 


descending order. I thus tried the next house, which might have 
proved the object of my investigations, only to discover, hidden in 
ampelopsis Veitchii, the number 22. I crossed the intersecting road 
(a pretentious thoroughfare bearing the name Chatsworth Avenue), 
and found that the number of the first house beyond it was 49. | am 
a punctual man and dislike being late when I am invited to dinner. 
The birds of impatience, anger, resentment and anxiety began to 
flap their wings around me. I crossed the street to a lit doorway 
opposite. It had a neat little trellis door of artistic design which 
gave upon a small frontage of garden. Upon the trellis was written, 
in neat script, the words “2b, Rosemary Walk.” In despair | rang 
the bell. I explained my panting predicament. They were very kind, 
“Oh I see,” they said, “ but Barn Road begins again after it has 
finished with Chatsworth Avenue.” “Why should it do that?” 
I asked indignantly. ‘“ Well the two corner houses prefer to pretend 
they are in Chatsworth Avenue.” I was enraged by such fantastic 
snobbishness. “If I were aedile,” I murmured with clenched teeth 
as once again I crossed the roadway. 
+ + * * 


Surely it should not be, impossible for the several borough Councils, 
the Ministry of Town Planning, the Ministry of Works, and the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal to impose an ordinance obliging house- 
holders to number their houses consecutively, on a uniform system, 
and in the streets in which they actually live? In New York, in 
Berlin and in all French towns the houses in the streets and squares 
are all numbered in such a manner as to enable the ignorant searcher 
to know in advance which way up they go and which way down. 
The actual numbers of the houses are inscribed on legible and 
uniform plaques, set at exactly the same level, easily recognisable 
from a passing car or taxi, and in the more garish cases neatly illumi- 
nated at night. There is no need in those sensible capitals to peer and 
pry and ring at lighted doors to enquire. But in our hugger-mugger 
London the numbers are strewn around chaotically, they are hidden 
under mouldering vegetation or inserted illegibly in stained glass, 
We miss and fumble and rush panting up and down the street. Now 
if I were aedile, all that would be reformed. I should endure much 
misrepresentation and unpopularity ; I should be reviled in the public 
prints ; but reformers should be pure and strong ; and in after year 
my name would silently be blessed. All decent aediles have been 
unpopular. In the days of the Roman Republic the office of aedile 
was not highly esteemed ; it was a function allotted to the younger 
aspirants for promotion, even as that of Assistant Postmaster General 
is allotted with us. The aediles had to look after the temples and 
public buildings, the aqueducts and sewers, the baths and taverns. 
They had also to control weights and measures, to supervise the 
games and to protect public morals. It is not surprising that they 
were much disliked, or that Augustus, with his tidy mind, replaced 
their office by that of the praefectus, who became the préfet of a 
subsequent civilisation, 

* * * * 


Yet in the long and murky history of aediles there was one at 
least who was supremely successful, the great Georges Eugéne 
Haussmann. He was able during his long tenancy of the office of 
Préfet de la Seine to spend as much as five hundred million francs. 
He had his enemies, of course, and Monsieur Jules Ferry, not 
without justification, published a fierce indictment of him under the 
title Les Comptes Fantastiques de Haussmann. But he was able to 
turn the Bois de Boulogne into a public park, to cut the Boulevard 
St. Germain through a highly congested district, to create the Avenue 
de Opéra and the great radiating boulevards of the Etoile area, 
and to establish a uniform design for residential frontages which 
survives until this day. Perhaps his greatest achievement was to live 
to see his whole work completed. He did not die till 1891. Yes, 
if I were aedile, I should like to be an aedile such as Baron 
Haussmann, rich as Alexander, imaginative as Le Corbusier and 
powerful as Hitler. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THEATRE 
Plays for the Holidays 


“Tete me,” people are always demanding, “ a good play to go to.” 
I find this injunction extraordinarily difficult to obey. For one 
thing, it induces a form of mental blackout, su that I cannot for 
some time remember anything at all about any of the plays that 
I have seen. This trance-like condition gradually passes off, but 
my memories take shape in the wrong order. First come the bad 
plays, then the plays which I admired but which are no longer 
running, and finally the sort of plays which might (for the right 
sort of play-goer) be good plays to go to. But by this time, of 
course, the individual who was so foolish as to ask my advice has 
generally given the whole thing up as a bad job. “ Extraordinarily 
vague sort of fellow,” he concludes as he passes on his way. 

In an effort to create the illusion that this criticism is undeserved, 
I shall now—in accordance with the Spectator’s annual custom— 
try to present a very rough sort of guide to the London theatres 
(not including the pantomimes and other Christmas entertainments, 
which opened too late and in too many different places at once 
to be dealt with here; and not including, either, entertainments 
which have been running for more than a year). Of these there are 
at least six, and I told you about them last time or the time before 
that. 

Three of these six (Annie, Oklahoma and The Heiress) are imports 
from America; and a further six transatlantic successes are also 
on view, which means that roughly twenty-five per cent. of the 
West End theatres are showing London what New York saw a 
season Or more ago. I don’t see any particular harm in this, but 
it does seem a pity to waste Miss Margaret Leighton’s talents on 
The Philadelphia Story, a comedy which, though reasonably enter- 
taining, has no particular distinction and is ten years old; and 
rubbish like George Washington Slept Here (revamped as Queen 
Elizabeth Slept Here), which concerns a tumbledown cottage and 
is really a sort of stage-hands’ benefit, has no discoverable claim to 
a transatlantic passage. A Streetcar Named Desire, on the other 
hand, has created a thoroughly enjoyable flutter, giving rise (a sure 
sign of success) both to music-hall jokes and to questions in Parlia- 
ment. It is a strong, rather pretentious play about a nymphomaniac 
and gives Miss Vivien Leigh the chance for a display of remarkable 
virtuosity. Death of a Salesman has the same sort of rugged, callow 
pretensions, and gives the same sort of chance to Mr. Paul Muni. 
Harvey (to which Mr. Sid Field has just returned) you all know 
about, and Brigadoon, a musical in technicolour tartan, I have not 
seen. So much for Americana. 

Of the other nations, Ireland is represented by Treasure Hunt, 
an extremely funny comedy with Dame Sybil Thorndike in it, and 
Scotland by Mr. Bridie’s Daphne Laureola, an admirable piece 
which numbers Dame Edith Evans among its attractions. France 
offers the Folies Bergére, which might be described as a sumptuous 
navel review, and Russia The Seagull (shortly to be withdrawn), by 
Tchekov, and A Month in the Country, by Turgeniev ; neither pro- 
duction quite does justice to the dramatist concerned. A safe bet, 
if you want a plausible, exciting, not too psychological psychological 
drama, is Miss Lesley Storm’s Black Chiffon ; Before the Party is out 
of much the same stable, but Mr. Rodney Ackland, who based 
his play on a short story of Mr. Maugham’s, has packed his cast 
with too many puppets for my taste. In King’s Rhapsody, Mr. 
Ivor Novello and Ruritania make a combined appeal which a large 
section of the population find irresistible, Miss Cicely Courtneidge 
has an enjoyable diplomatic career in Her Excellency and Sauce 
Tartare is a revue with pleasantly astringent moments. Bonaventure 
offers detective work in a convent and is quite good ; but Murder 
at the Vicarage is rather better. On Monday Next gives a hilarious 
account of a repertory company engaged on a dress rehearsal. 

One can never recommend a play with confidence unless one 
knows whom one is recommending it to (and seldom even then) ; 
but I think most people—unless they disapprove of Restoration 
comedy on principle—would enjoy The Beaux’ Stratagem, with 
Mr. John Clements and Miss Kay Hammond in it. I also think that, 
if you haven't already seen The Lady's Not for Burning, it would 
be a pity not to do so before it comes off to free Mr. Gielgud for 
other commitments. Finally, there is that generally reliable drama- 
tist Shakespeare, whose Love's Labour's Lost, done by the Old Vic 
Company under Mr. Hugh Hunt's direction, is as entertaining and 
decorative as anything I have seen this year and would, I suspect, 
be enjoyed by most children. PETER FLEMING. 
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CINEMA 


“Bicycle Thieves.” (Curzon.)——“ The Doctor and The Girl.” 
(London Pavilion.)——-“ Dear Wife.” (Carlton.) 

Bicycle Thieves has every conceivable virtue save one, and that, 
I think, an important one, the power to touch the heart. I cannot 
understand why I, at any rate, watched the unfolding of this sorrow- 
ful little tale without feeling the smallest sensation of pity, for the 
seeds of compassion are liberally sown and watered with bitter 
tears. Yet for me they did not flower. Signor de Sica has done a 
wonderful job inasmuch as he has pursued undeviatingly the path 
of realism, employing non-professional actors and using genuine 
exteriors so that one gets a sense of authentic movement and life 
encircling the main characters, a father and son. 

The father, whose livelihood depends on his bicycle, is played 
by Lamberto Maggiorani and his child by Enzo Staiola. These 
two, who, when the bicycle is stolen, search for it through the 
streets of Rome during one long endless day, act with perfect 
understanding, and their relationship, so subtle, so unexaggerated, 
is a masterpiece of observation. The boy, endowed by Nature 
with a half-serious, half-comic face, is truly magnificent, and | know 
of no explanation as to why his tribulations do not tear one apart. 
This film has won innumerable awards, each of which it indubitably 
deserves, but nevertheless I feel, for all its quality, that the lack of 
emotional appeal is a defect. 

+ x * - 


Unfortunately, I am allergic to operations, and in The Doctor 
and the Girl they are legion ; some performed in the correct anti- 
septic conditions with innumerable hand-washings, rubber gloves, 
masks, trays and glistening insttuments ; others in slum surround- 
ings with a penknife and the inevitable boiled water. During most 
of these I had my eyes closed, but this did not prevent me from 
enjoying the film, so I feel inclined to suppose it is a good one. 

It concerns, as you may have guessed, a doctor, Mr. Glenn Ford, 
who, being the son of a famous surgeon, Mr. Charles Coburn, is 
inclined to be snobbish. He is told by his father that the only 
thing that matters is his career, and that neither the cultivation 
of a bedside manner nor a display of interest in his patients’ 
human problems will further this. So Mr. Ford is studious but 
stuck-up. However, his soul is saved by an impecunious girl from 
the wrong side of the tracks, Miss Janet Leigh, who marries him 
and takes him to work in the slums. There he learns all about 
broken hearts as well as broken legs, and when, in the end, he gets 
a chance to better himself, he refuses to take it, so passionately 
absorbed is he in Mr. Cohen’s ulcer and Master Taglioni’s cough. 

rhe acting, particularly Mr. Coburn’s, is admirable ; the dialogue 
is exceptionally probable, and if in addition one is interested in 
benevolent butchery The Doctor and the Girl provides good, 
though perhaps not holiday, entertainment. 

* . * * 


Dear Wife is a sequel to Dear Ruth, and it is an entertaining, 
light-hearted picture. With the disastrous enthusiasm of the bobby- 
soxer, Miss Mona Freeman is now involved in politics, and proceeds 
on fanatical lines to disrupt her family’s life. This isn’t hard to do, 
as both her father, Mr. Edward Arnold, and her brother-in-law, 
Mr. William Holden, are standing as candidates for the State Senate, 
while her sister, Miss Joan Caulfield, see-saws unhappily between 
the two. Mr. Richard Haydn, the director, has managed to maintain 
an atmosphere of credibility in a series of not very credible situa- 
tions, and there are some thoroughly amusing sequences which, 
though tottering on the brink of farce, somehow succeed in keepin; 
their equilibrium. “VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


SADLER’S WELLS has added a new fairy-story ballet, as well as 
Hansel and Gretel, to its Christmas repertory. Beauty and the 
Beast is a pas de deux danced to Ravel's Mother Goose Suite—or 
rather to all but one movement of it. Laideronette, Empress of 
the Pagodas, was omitted; the opening pavane was used as a 
prelude ; and Tom Thumb (in slow motion compared with the 
tempo at last week’s Hallé concert) was pressed into the service 
of Beauty and the Beast. These alterations and omissions amount 
to a considerable disregard of Ravel's intentions, though only the 
matter of Tom Thumb’s tempo (where Ravel merely writes a non- 
committal trés modéré) affects the actual music. Patricia Miller 
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and David Poole matched in their dancing the discreet pathos and 
the fairy-story atmosphere of the music, and John Cranko’s 
choreography was as economical and effective as Margaret Kaye's 
décor. Variety and a little more weight might have been given to 
the ballet if the third number of the suite had been used ; and 
since Ravel's original titles were in any case disregarded, 
Laideronette might well have been converted into a divertissement 
provided for Beauty by the Beast. 


Engelbert Humperdinck is a name worthy of Mark Twain's 
Germany, and Hansel and Gretel belongs, in spite of its date 
(1893), to the innocent world of German folksong and folklore 
that found literary expression in the poems of Mérike. Humper- 
dinck was a most successful music student. He won a Mozart 
Stipendium in 1876 at twenty-two, the Mendelssohn Stiftung in 
1879 and the Meyerbeer Prize in 1881. He met Wagner in Italy 
in 1879-80, and helped him with the first production of Parsifal, in 
return for which Siegfried Wagner was later sent to study com- 
position with him. He even spent two years teaching the theory 
of music at the Barcelona Conservatory from 1885-6; but his 
travels abroad hardly modified his wholly Teutonic mentality. 
Hansel and Gretel made his name, and no later work had any 
success comparable with this Wagnerised fairy-story. 

There is a fundamental disproportion between the rich orchestral 
writing and the modest musical material, between the lightness of 
the children’s voices and the heaviness of the score ; but this flaw 
does not spoil the effect of the work as a whole. Minnia Bower 
and Elsie Morison were unusually convincing children, and both 
sang with a bright simplicity of tone and engaging spontaneity of 
manner. Valetta Jacopi had only one fault as the Witch: her 
words were inaudible, so that the details of her scheme for fattening 
and eating the children were not clear to the younger members 
of the audience. Otherwise she ‘was comical and sinister in the 
right proportions. A serious fault in the production occurred at 
the end of Act 1. Angels should never, in any circumstances, dance 
or even sway rhythmically. (The Blessed Spirits in the Elysian 
Fields caused the same difficulty at Glyndebourne two years ago.) 
There were too many angels, and their kneeling with lighted candles 
was too suggestive, at Christmas time, of a nativity play. 


At the Albert Hall on December 21st the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Basil Cameron played Bax’s fourth symphony, a 





The Capabilities of the Comet 


Passenger Liner 
a 





= _ LONG with their Christmas greetings the de Havilland 
Aircraft and Engine Companies issued a statement of the performance capabilities 
of the Comet passenger liner, powered by four de Havilland Ghost jet engines. 
The figures are based on the performance achieved by the first aircraft in its 
first few weeks of tlight ; improvements may be expected before Comets go 
into service with British Overseas Airways and other users. 

The Comet has a cruising speed of 490 m.p.h., an all up 
weight of 10¢,000 Ib. and a capacity payload, as a 36-seater, of 12,000 Ib. 
With this maximum payload its range in standard atmosphere with no wind is 
3.§40 statute miles. With all the usual allowances, including a continuous head- 
wind of co m Pp h., it can operate, with this payload, a Stage Length of 2,140 
miles, plus 200 miles’ possible diversion, As a 48-seater its payload capacity is 
14,000 Ib., and with this, operating from the shorter runways of major branch 
lines, it has a corresponding Stage Length of 1,7¢0 miles, plus 200 miles’ diversion. 
It is economical also for-Stage Lengths down to less than 1,000 miles. Jet aircraft 
are sensitive to air temperature and pressure, and the Comet is designed to take 
two de Havilland Sprite rockets which will do much to maintain these capabilities 
in severe tropical conditions, 

World interest has been concentrated upon the North 
Atlantic possibilities of the Comet where the payload must vary according to 
the strength of the westerly wind. On the Prestwick-Gander crossing (2,116 
miles) and allowing for diversion to Goose (395 miles) the Comet, with no 
development other than the provision of extra tankage (which is in hand) can 
carry at least 7,250 lb. on four days out of five, and not less than 5,600 Ib. 
except on one day in twenty. It is expected that this picture will have improved 
by the time Atlantic operation commences, 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines recently ordered Comet aircraft 
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rare event in any case and likely to become rarer. Colour ang 
fantasy are not enough for a large musical structure, which mug 
be composed-—thought, ordered, planned and pruned. For those 
whose imaginations kindle spontaneously in Bax’s world of fairy 
calls, scraps of nostalgic melody, bright colours and beautifylly 
patched embroideries, the fourth symphony must be a happy 
hunting-ground. Those who retain any feeling for the classical 
qualities will miss the logical structure, economy of means and 
certainty of aim without which any symphony disintegrates. 
MARTIN Cooper. 


RADIO 


I WONDER occasionally how much of the B.B.C.’s sweetness jg 
wasted on the desert air. At Christmas-time, for instance. how 
many other claims there are on an ordinary man’s attention, how 
many other sources of his delight ! I listen myself to the radio not 
only for pleasure, but vocationally as the radio columnist of the 
Spectator. Even so, I have to make stern rules, and mark the Radio 
Times programmes much as in the old days one used to pencil in 
dances in a dance programme. To enjoy radio one must make 
deliberate appointments with it. I freely confess that in the familiar 
and familial crowd of Christmas-time I failed to keep all my 
appointments. 

Some of these appointments, of course, are irrefragable. Whata 
power is radio! Ina few years it has made the King’s broadcast 
on Christmas day, and the survey of the people and life of the 
Commonwealth, as much a part of the day’s ceremony as, say, the 
Christmas tree itself. 1 don’t suppose there is anything to say of the 
King’s last broadcast except the commonplace—that now as before 
it was decent, and dignified, and full of the sense of a high occasion: 
an occasion that demands not only kingliness (which is comparatively 
easy) but kindliness (which is much harder to communicate). I hope 
that I may be allowed to add this. Hardened broadcasters might well 
quail before the sense of such an occasion and the thought of the 
listening millions. To conquer a defect in speech into the bargain, 
as His Majesty has conquered it down these years, is something to 
inspire anyone who has ever imagined what it is iike to find himself 
opposite a microphone, that ear of the world. 

In lesser things, much fun last Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday. 
Mr. Richard Murdoch brought back Much-binding-in-the-Marsh 
for one special performance on Christmas Day, and proved again (if 
proof, as we say, were needed) that it is the best of all the variety 
programmes. (Take it from Here is surely much improved, but it 
still seems to me a little mechanical.) I don’t wish Mr. Murdoch's 
Stage pantomime any harm; but the sooner it ends and releases 
Mr. Murdoch for his weekly re-visitation of Much Binding, the better 
this listener will be pleased. In general, I thought that these B.B.C. 
party festivities during the holiday had an engagingly spontaneous 
expertise, notably with the self-mocking Pantomania and with The 
Night of the Twenty-Seventh, in which Mr. Edward J. Mason 
assembled a highly heterogeneous crew of B.B.C. fictional characters, 
from Dick Barton the Dashing to Mrs. Dale the Domestic. 

Television got through a crowded programme that must have left 
the Alexandra Palace mast tottering with fatigue. Toad of Toad 
Hall, 1 felt, was too hurriedly produced for success ; but Mr. Jack 
Hulbert’s shoe-string pantomime Dick Whittington, after a bad start, 
suddenly swept into life. It took those short cuts to its effects that 
television was made for, and Mr. Hulbert’s own severely controlled 
comedy was very fetching. Café Continental continues to be good 
cabaret : and on Tuesday night it had the fortuitously added excite- 
ment of a spectacular faint by a young solo danseuse. It recalled 
to me the occasion (I don’t know why there aren't more of these 
in the crowded bustle of the television studios) when the Prince of 
Morocco measured his length at the foot of Portia, Miss Margaretta 
Scott. Regarding his immobile form, Miss Scott raised an imperious 
hand. “Ho, there!" she observed. “ Look to the Prince ! ” and 
proceeded, as he was borne away, to speak both parts—cues and 
all—like that other good performer, Bottom. 

For the serious talks I was not too happy about Miss Muriel St. 
Clair Byrne’s survey of modern Shakespearean production in the 
Third Programme series, Shakespeare and His World. There were 
far too many lacunae to make it at all a comprehensive survey. 
Miss Byrne rode some kind of hobby horse (William Poel, front 
legs: Granville Barker, hind legs) on the purity of texts, which 
was all very just in its way. But as an assessment of the work of 


Mr. Gielgud, or the extravagances of Mr. Komisarjevsky, or the 
actor-management of Mr. Wolfit, it was an inadequate résumé. 
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LETTERS TO 


Christian Unity and Division 

Sin,—In accord with your excellent article on The Spirit of Christmas, 
may I offer some comment on your paragraph, Holy Year Reflections ? 
if we are to seek what unites rather than what divides, we must do what 
we can to understand one another. Their fellow-countrymen will be 
helped to understand Catholics if they know that they never claim to be 
personally “better than other Christians.” They do claim to possess 
truths which are unhappily not shared by other Christians. To compro- 
mise on these would be neither charitable nor Christian. May not such 
unhesitating allegiance to what is believed to be the truth evoke in our 
modern world respect rather than depression ? 

As Christians, we shall surely desire that Christmas may become again 
in Britain a Christian festival in more than “a limited sense.” Unless 
it does so, We Stand to lose even those values of kindliness which remain. 
But if Christianity is to return to multitudes who are “ sheep having no 
shepherd,” the fully Christian education of children is of vital import- 
ance. It may be held of such importance as to dwarf a!l other issues— 
even election issues. In this matter the Catholic is asking for what “ he 
has not already got "— a fair distribution of public moneys to which he 
contributes his share, in order that poor Catholic parents may be able to 
have their children educated in schools where they can live their full, 
religious life. If this case has any claim to be fair, why should it be set 
aside as “ inadmissible,”, or the attempt to put it before a democratic elec- 
torate be regarded “* with some anxiety,” at least by the Christian elements 
of that electorate ? If we can all agree about the prevention of cruelty 
to children, should not all Christians agree about the bringing of children 
to Christ ?—Yours faithfully, RALPH RUSSELL. 

Downside Abbey, near Bath. 


[The whole issue, of course, lies in the words “fair” and “ fully 
Christian.”—Eb., Spectator.] 


Sir.—You will agree that the cause of Christian reunion is best served 
by an honest recognition of the true natures of the bodies which propose 
to unite, and is hindered by the perpetuation of unsound or even mis- 
leading ideas about them. The word “ Protestant,’ as used in your 
“News of the Week” commentary on the Holy Year, implies that 
Anglicans come under that description (in one very limited sense they do), 
and this common mistake confuses both Protestants (bona fide) and 
Roman Catholics vis-d-vis reunion. 

If the faith, worship and order of the Anglican Church are compared 
with that of Protestants and Roman Catholics, it will be seen how on the 
vital, fundamental issues Anglicans are more closely in line with Roman 
Catholics. It is doing both Anglicans and the cause of reunion a dis- 
service to lump, explicitly or implicitly, Anglicans with Protestants. It 
is significant that nowhere in the Book of Common Prayer is the word 
“ Protestant” to be found. The Anglican Church has always claimed to 
be Catholic. The failure to recognise the true nature of Anglicanism is the 
source of the constant disappointments in reunion talks with Protestant 
Nonconformists.—I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, A. Eowarp KEENE. 

St. Nicholas Vicarage, Purrett Road, Plumstead, S.E.18. 


[What other word is to be used to denote collectively Christians who 
are not Roman Catholics ?—Eb., Spectator.] 


Atomic Sleight-of-hand 


Sin,—The main danger of the secluded lecture-halls of Edinburgh seems 
to be that they seduce the young from an ability to interpret facts. It 
was noticeable in the nineteen-twenties, when many of my contemporaries 
went off in hot pursuit of the chimera of Scottish nationalism, so that it 
is not surprising that they have lured Mr. James Forrester into under- 
estimating the true character of the people about whom he writes. Being 
human, the inhabitants of Whitehaven speculate a good deal about the 
activities at Sellafield, but, speaking as a “ foreigner” with a mere fifteen 
years’ residence who can be fairly objective, I should like to deny his state- 
ment that “the people of this little coastal town are disturbed.” 

The atomic energy exhibition was organised not to allay local panic 
but as a genuine effort on the part of the Ministry of Supply to educate 
the public in the elements of atomic physics. It did not reach any pro- 
found depths, nor was it meant to, but it did interest most of those who 
went to see it, particularly the teen-agers. . In this it probably achieved 
one of its objects, as at the Whitehaven Grammar School speech day 
the guest speaker, Mr. C. Hinton, Deputy Controller of the Department 
of Atomic Energy, M.OS., said that in the next two years the factory at 
Sellafield would require two to three hundred scientists, physicians and 
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chemists, some with university degrees and some with ordinary School 
Certificates. 

As Mr. Forrester himself seems to realise, developments in the realms 
of atomic energy are proceeding at a very rapid pace, so that for a variety 
of reasons it is essential to have a well-informed public opinion. If he 
can suggest a more practical way of creating such an educated public than 
the Whitehaven exhibition, I’m sure the Ministry of Supply will be glad 
to have his ideas —Yours faithfully, DANIEL Hay. 

Public Library and Museum, Catherine Street, Whitehaven. 


A Trail of Bran 


Sir,—This episode, which illustrates some of the hazards of life in the 
Welfare State, may be of interest to you. 

My wife has suffered from arthritis for many years, and we have just 
got a new doctor who is most anxious that she should use bran packs, 
and was most insistent that it should be bran and nothing else. I there- 
fore set off to the corn merchant, armed with a prescription, and asked 
for 5 lb. of bran, and was told that I could not have it without a chit 
from the Food Office. I said that | had a perfectly good prescription, 
but the corn merchant rightly pointed out that he was not a chemist 
and did not dispense prescriptions. I thereupon went to Wandsworth 
Food Office, and, after a brief interval, was told that they did not deal 
in bran, but it was suggested that I might apply to Welfare Foods. 
1 repaired there, and, after being shown a wonderful collection of foods, 
was told that bran was not amongst them; they thought, however, that 
I might get my bran from the Trades Food Section in some other road 
nearby. There I sat patiently for thirty-five minutes, and eventually a 
very charming young lady came out and pointed out that under no 
circumstances would she be able to give me bran, but I could apply 
to the Animal Feeding Stuffs in Stanmore, Middlesex. This was almost 
too much, because all | wanted was a chit from any member of the 
Food Office, and my corn merchant would have been delighted to have 
supplied the 5 lb. of bran, costing under one shilling. She pointed out 
very kindly that had my wife been a rabbit instead, I could have had 
it quite easily. I said that I regretted that I could not effect such a 
miraculous transposition, 

However, I decided not to go to Stanmore, but to ring up the Ministry 
of Health instead. They said that, although undoubtedly I had a 
prescription, it was a matter for the Ministry of Food, not the 
Ministry of Health. They suggested that I might ‘phone a certain official 
at the Ministry of Food, which I did. He was most interested in my 
tale of woe, and said that he would have been glad to help me had I 
wanted a truck-load or 1,000 tons, but he did not deal in any smaller 
quantities. I said I could not manage with a truck-load, as I had 
nowhere to put it, and all I wanted was 5 Ib. Eventually, however, 
he took pity on me and sent a little note to my corn merchant so that 
in these special circumstances I might have 5 lb. of bran, for which 
I duly paid 10!d. The search cost me 34 hours of my time and 
quite a bit of petrol. I managed to avoid the loss of my temper, 
and kept quite peaceful and happy throughout.—Yours sincerely, D.J. 


Propaganda and the Election 


Sir,—Recent debate on the question of election expenses has shed so 
little light on the subject that i: is essential for the law to be clarified, and 
probably amended. It is true that an industry “threatened” with 
nationalisation has the right to campaign against it. It is also true, as 
has been alleged by the Conservatives, that many bodies and organisa- 
tions officially outside the Labour Party carry on propaganda on its 
behalf. But the question remains: “What methods may be adopted 
for such purposes without infringing the law?” Individual candidates 
are restricted as to expenditure, and it is illegal to spend money on their 
behalf except with their consent; such expenditure is debited against 
the amount permitted. A similar limit is desirable where general propa- 
ganda for or against any party is concerned. (As the Labour Party, is 
alone in proposing to nationalise sugar-refining, the Tate and Lyle cam- 
paign is clearly intended to influence the outcome of the General Election.) 
While fully conceding their right, with shareholders’ approval, to spend 
money on such a campaign, I can see no justification for the printing 
of slogans on packets; nobody can obtain sugar except from the Tate 
and Lyle refineries, and the firm say that no packets are being made 
without slogans. In other words the consumption of sugar in packets 


has been made conditional on the consumption of propaganda, and this 
After all. editions of the Left Boek 


is a highly dangerous development. 
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Club are not forced down people's throats every time they order a load 

of nationalised coal. Some limit must be set to what is permissible in 

these matters; perhaps an all-party committee could at least agree on 

what is desirable-—Yours faithfully, Harvey R. Cote. 
44 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W.8. 


Forestry Commission Staff 


Str.—In the Spectator of December 2nd, the second paragraph of 
“ Lancastrian’s” letter on “The Post Office and the Public” reveals a 
state of affairs in one of the older departments which, it would appear, 
is increasingly prevalent throughout the Civil Service. It certainly exists 
in the Forestry Commission—a mere youngster of thirty years—and it 
bodes ill for the recently nationalised industries and the future of the 
country. 

On the surface the technical staff of the Forestry Commission appears 
a contented body; but scratch this surface and one finds a hard pan 
(to use a forestry term) of frustrated initiative, on which it is all too 
easy for the clerical side in their flag-staffed city offices to superimpose 
a system of forestry by numbers. The Forester grades, in particular, 
have throughout the Commission's life had a very raw deal. They 
live often in remote corners of the British Isles. Their salary scales have 
been ridiculously low in relation to their experience, their responsibility 
for local control of large forests of valuable growing timber, the wages 
received by the labour they control, and often the task of instilling 
practical forestry into the young university-trained Forest Officers. It 
was particularly galling that, the Treasury having for long staved off 
their salary claims, at the recent arbitration the wage-freezing agreement 
told against them 

The Commission appears to trade not only on the keenness of their 
technical staff and on the knowledge that a man with dependants hesitates 
to leave a position, however poorly paid, which carries a retirement 
pension, but also on the fact that they are unobtrusively acquiring a 
monopoly of British forestry in all its aspects, and that every year there 
will be less scope for those who wish to grow trees in the soil and not 
on paper.—Yours faithfully, ~ QUARTER GiRTH. 


Scotland’s Claims 


Sixr,—I am afraid that the Duchess of Atholl has either misconstrued 
or overlooked my object in writing to you. However, you will, perhaps, 
allow me to comment briefly on her letter. Let me say at once that I, 
too, have never shrunk from pointing out to all and sundry the brilliant 
galaxy of Prime Ministers with which Scotland has blessed the Mothet 
of Parliaments during the past sixty or seventy years. But | am concerned 
not with the provision of future British Prime Ministers, or even of 
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potential members of British Cabinets, but with the welfare and efficient 
government of Scotland; and, along with many—I will not say most~ 
other serious Scots, I believe this can best be achieved through an indepen: 
dent Parliament on something after the Ulster model. Given only this 
we can view an uninterrupted succession of English Prime Ministers 
in the U.K. Parliament with comparative (though, of course, never with 
complete) equanimity.—I am, &c., Norman A, Logan, 
Bluevale Manse, Glasgow, E.2. 


New Zealand’s New Leaders 


Sir,—Cables published in the New Zealand Press quote you as stating that 
the Conservative Party here does not contain men of the “calibre of 
Peter Fraser and Walter Nash.” The party which has just been elected 
is the National Party not the Conservative Party. If your reference is tg 
the National Party, then I, as a member of that party and a son of 
pioneers who has lived over sixty years in New Zealand, want to say that 
most New Zealanders and all Nationalists are thankful for this difference 
in calibre The Nationalists are mostly people who have lived their 
lives in this country and are imbued with a love for it, while their loyalty 
to His Majesty and the British Empire is undoubted. Half of our new 
members fought for the Empire and are proud of it 

Chese characteristics were not pronounced in the leaders of the Labour 
Party. Their fourteen years of office have produced class hatred, greed, 
loafing, injustice and vindictiveness such as we have never experienced 
rhe feeling exists that a blight has been lifted off the country 
and New Zealand has been restored to New Zealanders The new 
Government has brains, experience and achievement to its credit, and time 
will demonstrate this to those interested.—Yours faithfully, 

Wellington, N.Z. G. L. Gtesen. 


Rural Sheffield 


Sir,—lI fear that Sir W. Beach Thomas was faintly derisive about “ rural” 
Sheffield in the Spectator of December 16th. May I tell him that Sheffield’s 
south-west and west suburbs are among the most beautiful in the country? 
And that the moors and mountains of Derbyshire are on our doorstep? 
Although I live only a 3d. bus-ride from the centre of the city, I have 
seen, only two or three yards away from my windows, pheasants, a 
leveret, hares, foo many rabbits, hawks and, last week, a weasel. Now 
foxes have raided a neighbour's hen-house. 

Many lovely birds come to my bird-table, yellow buntings, chaffinches, 
tits in abundance, robins, jays, magpies, chiff-chaffs, and many more. 
Nearer to the city, in a park, my husband has seen the greater spotted 
woodpecker and kingfishers. 1 am a Londoner.and have travelled much, 
but never have I lived in a lovelier place.—Yours faithfully, 

2 Alms Hill Road, Sheffield 11. Grace A. CLEMENTS. 


before 


Christmas Questions 


Below are printed the answers to the Christmas Questions 
published in the Spectator of December 23rd :— 

1. a. Gloucester Cathedral. b. Westminster Abbey. c. Bene- 
dictine Church of St. Edmund, Faubourg of St. Jacques, Paris. 4. 
Highgate Cemetery. e. Ludlow Church. 
2. a. Wiltshire, 4 miles N. of Calne. b. Northants, 1 mile W. 
of Towcester. c. Glos., 4 miles N.E. of Chipping Sodbury. d. 
Somerset, 3 miles S.E. of Weston-super-Mare. e. (i) Isle of Ely 
in Ely R.D.; (ii) East Sussex in Cuckfield R.D. f. (i) Surrey, 1} miles 
S.E. of Oxted ; (ii) part of Lincolnshire. g. Cornwall, 1} miles S.E. 
of Madron. h. Berks and Hants; a name given to the railway 
between Didcot, Newbury and Winchester. 

3. a. Dvorak. b. Rimsky-Korsakov. c. 
e. Scriabin 

4. a. Muslin. b. Millinery. c. Currants. d. Sherry. e. Argosy. 
f. Coach. g. Gin. h. Worsted. i. Damask and damson. j. Lisle. 

5. a. Cruden’s Concordance of the Old and New Testaments. >. 
Yule and Burnell: Hobson-Jobson: Being a Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases. c¢. James Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible or his Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
d. Mrs. E. P. Post: Etiquette: The Blue Book of Social Usage. 
e. Ruff's Guide to the Turf. f. Cockayne: The Complete Peerage. 
g. The List of Civil Servants. h. Dod’s Parliamentary Guide. 
i 
( 


Borodin. d. Delius. 


Bosworth and Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. j. The Annuaire 
sénéalogique, Diplomatique et Statistique 

6. The following can be eaten: —c. Naval slang for a heavy suet 
pudding. e. A delicious savoury associated with the Union Club, 


Malta. g. A dry curry served at breakfast in Bengal, or a spatch- 
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cock dressed with onions and curry stuff in Madras. h. Dried 
bummelo. j. Naval slang for a dose of medicine. The following 
cannot—a. R.A.F. term for belly landing. b. Small collapsible 
dinghy carried on modern aircraft. d. A mixture of soap, soda 
and sundry ingredients used for washing paintwork and scrubbing 
decks. f. Aluminium foil dropped from planes to jam enemy radar. 
i. A three-quarter-length portrait. 

7. a. Chlorine. b. Carbon dioxide. 
e. Alcohol. 

8. a. John Buchan. b. A. E. W. Mason. c. Ernest Bramah. d. 
Raymond Chandler. e. S. S. Van Dine. f. Dashiel Hammett. g 
Emile Gaboriau. h. H.C. Bailey. i. Michael Innes. j. Dorothy 
Sayers. 

9. a. Moll Flanders. b. The Napoleon of Notting Hill. c. 
Tristram Shandy. d. Daisy Ashford’s The Young Visiters. e. E. 
Waugh’s Decline and Fali. 

10. a. A man who took part in the gold rush to California in 
1849. b. The butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker. c. Or 
tellers—the bells that caused a man’s death in Dorothy Sayers 
novel. d. The four men in Edgar Wallace’s novels who took on 
themselves to deal with criminals. e. The name given to themselves 
by thirteen American Indians in full war-paint who were among 
the first American paratroops to go into action in France in June, 
1944. 

Il. a. Rebecca West. 


c. Quicklime. d. Ether. 


b. Markova. c. Charles Dickens. d. 
Thomas Carlyle. e. Agatha Christie. f. Peter Warlock. g. Joseph 
Conrad. h. A. E. i. Anton Dolin  j. Sokolova. 

12. a. Hansel and Gretel. b.“ The Little Sweep” in “ Let's Make 
an Opera.” c. The Magic Flute. d. Schwanda the Bagpiper. 
e. Rosenkavalier. 

13. a. Ampersand. b. Dagger, obelisk, obelus or long cross. 
c. Diesis, double dagger or double obelisk. d. Tilde. e. Section 
mark. f. Paragraph mark. g. The Anglo-Saxon letter thorn, a 
misinterpretation of which produced the form Ye instead of The. 
h. Hermaphrodite, also sign for planet Mercury. i. Cedilla. j. The 
botanical abbreviation for perennial, also sign for comet Jupiter. 

14. a. A small metal can used by Faraday in his experiments 
on electric charge. b. A continuous moving screw often used for 
raising water in irrigation. c. The portions of the pancreas which 
manufacture insulin. d. The filtering unit of the kidneys. e. An 
apparatus for measuring electrical resistance. 

15. a. Slang name for G.H.Q., Cairo. b. A religious sect. c. 
The Boat Club of St. John’s College, Cambridge. d. An imaginary 
club to which belong all airmen Just About Browned Off. e. A club 
of dandies who had travelled in Italy ; founded in 1760 ; introduced 
macaroni into England. 

16. a. The Dong in Lear’s poem. b. Said of Nadar when he 
took his first air photographs. c. Oliver Goldsmith. d. The 
Proctors' men at Cambridge. e. Sir William Harcourt in 1894 
alluding to the municipal enterprise of the L.C.C. f. Oxford dons, 
by Cobbett. g. Said of Admiral Byng ; Voltaire in Candide said it 
was thought well to kill an admiral from time to time to encourage 
the others. h. Marchese Cavacciolli (a Neapolitan diplomat). i. 
Miss Kilmansegg in Hood’s poem. j. Gladstone in 1874 said this 
of himself and supporters because of the unpopularity of the 
Liberal Licensing Bill. 

17. a. Cambridgeshire. _ b. 
Dorset. 


and d. Essex. c. Shropshire. e. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE vans, equipped with ladders, that toured the country on the eve of 
this Christmas to get holly berries for the urban celebrators, cut a deal 
but secured few “corals.” It was not a berry district ; and even country 
folk had trouble to secure more than a sprig for their Christmas pudding. 
Some ingenious persons fixed hips on to their holly boughs, and hips are 
always in plenty. In searching for berried boughs along a hedgerow I had 
an unexpected discovery. There was a tall bush of hornbeam very heavily 
hung with “ keys,” which seemed to me to have perhaps some decorative 
value. On the point of picking one twig, I found that the brown cases 
(from which the seed had fallen) were inhabited by hibernating lady- 
birds, a popular and most useful beetle whose ways are attracting the 
special attention of our entomologists. An amateur in this field kindly 
looked up his war diary to verify a reference to the hibernation of lady- 
birds. In August, 1943, he found them in their hundreds on the upper 
slopes of Mount Etna. They seem to be as numerous this year as queen 
wasps, which a number of people, myself included, have found massed 
in crowded hibernacula. Potting-sheds are favourite places ; so, in my 
experience, are empty bee-hives and hen-houses. 


Tidy Commons 

What should be the practice and policy of Lords of the Manor of our 
commons? Certain controversies have arisen. One school holds that 
nature should be left to deal with these Gardens of Eden, and thorns and 
briars be given free play. The other school maintains that the danger is 
excessive growth now that the commoners rarely take advantage of their 
right to estovers—a blessed word almost as widely forgotten as Lammas 
right. Some golf clubs—and many have bought the rights, often from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners—are doubtless inclined to destroy an 
excessive amount of bramble, gorse and heather; but after all the 
public’s one acknowledged privilege is * the right of air and exercise,” and 
these are more fully enjoyed on a lawn than in a bramble bush. Again, 
even in such a sanctuary as Wicken Fen, all the natural denizens, both 
bird and insect, have been advantaged by the cutting of both bush and 
sedge. 


Instinct 


As a picture of the ways of birds in winter I liked some lines, written, I 
believe, by H. R. Pyall, a Fettes master, some years ago. Its title is 
“ Instinct.” 

“ On the face of land and ocean, coming winter sets its seal, 

And the gathering bird battalions o’er the water veer and wheel. 

Whose the wisdom that has taught them thus to scatter and reform? 

Whose the stratagem that shields them from starvation and the 

storm? 

Perfect all in plume and pinion, without bitterness or fear, 

They reap for their obedience the bounty of the year 

O men, forget your reasonings, that leads you far astray, 

And follow instinct, like the birds, as free from care as they.’ 
Did not some philosopher argue that reason was developed because of 
conflicting interests, but the simultaneous movement of birds in flocks 
is surprising as an example ef the herd or mass instinct. 


> 


Community Tools 

A modern variant of the legendary good work of Lob-lie-by-the-fire 
has been recorded in Lancashire. A worker in a Preston mill, being a 
patriot and a gardener, was seen attempting to reclaim a bit of rough 
moorland with spade and fork and mattock. The slow, laborious 
endeavours were watched by the owner of a two-furrow plough and a 
Ferguson tractor ; and, taking the job in his stride, he saved the reclaimer 
weeks or months of time and tough labour. Here is an example of the 
value that might belong to any system of community ploughing, such 
as was reported not long since by a Surrey member of the Village 
Produce Association. That most beneficent and, indeed, ingenious organi- 
sation could not do better than by furthering such schemes. 


In the Garden 
There are two sorts of spraying that may belong to winter, one of 
trees, the other of lawns. The value of the tar distillate sprays—such as 
Mortegg and the rest—is now beyond question. They do more general 
good, though the cleaning effect is not so manifest, than the old caustic 
sprays, and in the sequel, though not at first, benefit grass below the 
trees. As to lawns, the ingenious and scientific Board of Green- 
keeping Research (St. Ives, Bingley, Yorkshire) have further proved the 
value of the sodium salt they call Methoxone for killing all manner of 
weeds on greens and pitches and lawns 
W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF 


«Painted Countries” 


By R. V. Tooley. 


Tue study and collection of early maps is becoming a hobby with 
many people. It is no new enthusiasm, for the Jacobeans delighted 
in “these painted Countries" and “sweet Pieces,’ and Hobbes, 
when a student at Oxford, “loved to visit the booksellers’ shops, 
there to lye gaping on mappes.” The present vogue, inspired by 
Thomas Chubb’s classic The Maps in the Atlases of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1579-1870 (1927) and the publication in coloured 
facsimile of Saxton’s splendid atlas of Elizabethan England by the 
British Museum (1936), has been stimulated more recently by some 
well-illustrated books and articles on English maps and four 
masterly bibliographies of our county maps. 

Mr. Tooley’s work out-ranges all these. A member of one of 
our most eminent firms of map-sellers, he set out to provide amateur 
collectors with a reference guide to all important maps, charts and 
atlases from earliest times down to 1877, as well as to their authors. 
And this, a task of years and requiring a wide knowledge possessed 
by very few, he has accomplished in the main most successfully, 
though he has had to travel a narrow and overcrowded road. By 
maps here he generally means printed maps, for his occasional 
allusions to MS. maps are usually too meagre to be helpful. 
National and official maps, which collectors find useful guides but 
dull companions, are excluded. The term “ map-maker™ is used 
simply for the authors behind the publishers, or, more often, for 
the publishers themselves. 

The first part of the book is historical in plan. The period 
500 B.C. to A.D. 1477 is covered very summarily, but a series of 
chapters, packed with titles, names, lists and biographies, is devoted 
to the four following centuries, during which enterprising and 
cultured publishers, first in Italy and later in the Netherlands, 
France and England, brought out maps which were steadily more 
accurate, scientific and artistic representations of the changing world 
about them. The second part is a noteworthy attempt at an account 
of the mapping of whole countries and continents. England, and 
then Scotland and Ireland, Africa, Asia, America and Australia, are 
each given a chapter in which are enumerated all the notable maps 
and charts made of them since the earliest times. The historical 
section contains many confusions, contradictions, misprints and 
even mistakes, such as calling Ziegler’s Palestine the first printed 
map to show magnetic variation, deriving Mercator’s and van den 
Keere’s maps of Ireland from Boazio’s, when the reverse was the 
truth, and describing Halley_as “the first to compile mortality 
tables.” 

But it would be unfair to judge this writer as a historian. If he 
sometimes assumes that réle (and some of the brief introductions 
to his chapters are excellent), it is mainly to ensure system in his 
chronicle and order in his massed cohorts of maps. The very 
abundance of his material precludes any leisurely treatment of it. 


Maps and Map-Makers. (Batsford. 308.) 





STILL IN GREAT DEMAND 


On a Dark Night 


ANTHONY WEST 
“ The range, scope and fearlessness of Mr. West's 
imagination are to be admired—nor can one admire less 
the sometimes almost unbearable vividness of his writing. 
Here accomplishment and vision are kept in balance.” 
Evizapeta Bowen (Tatler) 
“ No one who enjoys an exciting narrative, written with 
tremendous gusto and a delightful command of the right 
word and the right image, should miss this brilliant and 
fantastic book.” 

Perer QuENNELL (Daily Mail) 

“ Mr. West writes with power and beauty.” 
10s. 6d. net. Stevie Smira (Spectator) 
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Preferring distance to wayside exploration, he can only give the 
most cursory description of any map, however important, and has 
to leave out far more than he includes. He has no space, for 
instance, for those doughty craftsmen, the surveyors, draughtsmen 
calligraphers, copper engravers, colourists and decorators, whose 
work, representing the ideas and fashions of their time, gives to 
early maps a human background and the charm of period ornament, 

Too much, however, must not be demanded of a work which jis 
a guide to published maps rather than to cartography. No book 
quite like Maps and Map Makers, nor so useful in its way, has 
ever been published in England. Nor have we any work on this 
subject so well or so generously illustrated, for it contains nearly 
a hundred large plates, several of them in colour. It has come 
very opportunely. For the amateur, interested in further study, it 
provides numerous special bibliographies of works on early maps 
and for the expert a handy reference book in which are listed the 
chief productions of all the great map-publishers from de Turre 
to Wyld, most of the rare or unique maps, with their present 
location and, for specialists in England, the marine atlases and 
charts describing our own waters, coasts and harbours back to 1588, 
And for some who have never pored over an old map it may lead 
to the discovery of new lands of imaginative adventure. 

EDWARD LyYNAM. 


A Great Critic 


Art and Science : A Study of Alberti, Piero della Francesca and 
Giorgione. By Adrian Stokes. (Faber. 16s.) 


Few are the critics in whose influence posterity finds nothing to 
regret. A great man may jockey his brilliant over-riding thesis 
to victory, confounding his rivals, seeming to carry with him the 
spirit of the age, and yet be seen at last, in retrospect, to have been 
largely engaged in the subtle politics of self-deception. It seems 
that criticism, the endless endeavour to frame a conception of 
human imagination, if it is to be lastingly valuable, requires, no less 
than its visible equipment, a deeply moral quality Nothing less 
enables a writer to separate the animating principle, the source of 
life in art and in himself, from all the devices of expediency and 
rhetoric. Not many, at the present or any time, achieve this inti- 
mate liberation. Adrian Stokes is certainly among them. 

Mr. Stokes links together in these pages Alberti, Piero and Gior- 
gione. He is not writing, be it noted, of a chain of influences, nor 
even of a dependence of art on theory. In either respect something 
of a case could be made out. It is easy to imagine for example, 
how much, in other hands, Bellini’s stay at Pesaro could be forced 
to account for, as Terbrugghen is often made to account for Vermeer 
or a reference to Poussin to explain Cézanne. But Mr. Stokes is 
not concerned with making a case; he will have nothing to do with 
the speciously neat determinism which is the currency of the popular 
historian. He seeks invariably, by nature, the largest conception in 
sight. The connections which he discovers are not confined to any 
one genre or single chain of events. They embrace Alberti’s con- 
templation of the ruins at Rome, the Arezzo cycle of Piero and 
the Francescan whiteness of stone at Rimini, the architecture of 
the early Renaissance in Venice, Almoro Barbaro’s upsetting of 
the Averroists and the music of Giorgione’s time, the Tempesta 
itself. The range is a wide one, and it is comprehended with all 
the brilliant resource, allusive and evocative, of Mr. Stokes’s 
method. Thus we are presented with the history, poetically re- 
created before our eyes, of a frame of mind, descending like a dew 
upon those who are ready to receive it, “a steady dawn with all the 
vigour of mid-day,” an uncovering of “the ideal face of our cul- 
ture.” 

The integrity with which the statement is set out, a statement in 
which it seems that the whole original wealth of fantasy is lavished 
upon us, the boldness of it, the absence of saving clauses or any 
refuge in a specious smallness of argument, all this is, I think, the 
work of a master. Every page bears, perhaps particularly for the 
reader who has ever engaged in criticism, the imprint of that 
quality, unpolitical and unafraid, which is the ultimate fertility 
of the art. For some of this impression as it emerges in Art and 
Science Mr. Stokes’s most constant followers will be unprepared. 
There is moreover a new lucidity. Much of the writer’s thought, a 


circulating tour in which he glanced towards the centre at many 
points, has revolved round these three artists. 


Now he turns to 
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meet them face to face, and they are seen unencumbered, in their 
entirety. There is nothing here of the suggestion, which has compli- 
cated though it has not marred parts of earlier books, of the 
manoeuvring of a beautiful but intractable multiple growth through 
an aperture which remains too small for it. The thought is very 
accessible, and the result most memorable. No one who reads the 
pages about Piero, for example, will ever look at, still less write of, 
the pictures again without these words rising to mind. The lasting 
impression of criticism of this calibre and this generous cast is one 
of gratitude, as for a victory won for us. There will be many to 
share in it, many to enjoy this superbly enjoyable book. 
LAWRENCE GOWING. 


Lord Hankey 


Politics, Trials and Errors. By 
8s. 6d.) 


Lorp HANKEY must always be heard with respect on any inter- 
national question, but it is to be feared that this volume will not 
increase the respect. His thesis—that the Unconditional Surrender 
demand proclaimed by President Roosevelt at Casablanca in 1943 
was a profound mistake which had the effect of seriously lengthening 
the war, and that the threatened trial of war-criminals, unwise and 
unjustified in itself, had the same effect—is no doubt arguable, but 
it is certainly not to be sustained by the arguments adduced here. 
Lord Hankey, in his desire to be fair to the Germans, has leaned 
so far in their direction that he is in grave danger of over-balancing. 
It is surely excessive to claim that the temporary occupation of the 
Ruhr by the French in 1923 went far—after ten years of constitu- 
tional government under men like Stresemann, Marx, and Briining. 
after Locarno, after the entry of Germany into the League of 
Nations—to explain, if not to excuse, Nazism and the methods of 
Hitler. There were no “ policies of hate” and no “ philosophy of 
hate” on the Allies’ side during the war, though there was a fierce 
anger, which Lord Hankey does not show much sign of sharing over 
Dachau and Buchenwald and countless other atrocities committed 
by the Nazis. The question was whether anything was to be done 
about, or to, the authors of these iniquities when the war was over. 
There were three possibilities—that nothing at all should be done ; 
that they should be tried by a court including neutral judges ; 
that they should be tried, as they were, by a court of Allied 
judges. Lord Hankey would appear to prefer the first course, or 
failing that the second, but he does not suggest where the neutral 
judges were to come from. Switzerland would certainly not have 
provided one, Sweden probably not ; Spain and the Argentine might 
have offered assistance—and it might or might not have been 
welcomed. 

Of course, the Nuremberg court was an Allied Court. Of course it 
had no existing international criminal law to administer. No one 
ever contested that. An unprecedented situation had to be met by 
unprecedented measures. Once that is accepted, little room for criti- 
cism remains. Everyone who made any pretence of following the 
proceedings of the Court must be satisfied that justice was admini- 
stered as ably and as conscientiously as it is by any national court 


Surprises 
Hankey. 


Lord (Pen-in-Hand, 
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in any country ; the acquittal of three of the accused men is proof 
in itself of that. Lord Hankey complains repeatedly that while the 
court listened at length to evidence of German plans for the invasion 
of Norway it called for no evidence of British plans involving the 
infringement of Norwegian sovereignty. But to say that is to miscon. 
ceive the whole nature of the Nuremberg tribunal. It was not a 
commission of enquiry, it was a court established to administer 
justice. The Bench does not call for evidence in a British court: 
evidence is provided by the prosecution and the defence. If the 
defence at Nuremberg made no reference to British plans regarding 
Norway, clearly no one else could be expected to. Lord Hankey 
makes the point more than once that though Russian crimes were 
as flagrant as German the criminals in the first case were not brought 
to trial. It is obvious, however regrettable, that they could not be. 
But is it seriously to be argued that for that reason German criminals 
should go scot-free ? 

As to unconditional surrender and the effect it is alleged to have 
had in lengthening the war, Lord Hankey adduces no evidence, 
except the effect the formula had on the mind of General Badoglio. 
Instead we are told that but for the trials and the unconditional 
surrender proclamation the Nazi régime might have collapsed, Hitler 
and his gang might have handed over to a German Badoglio to 
make peace, Russia might have been glad to end her staggering 
losses by saving a year or two of war ; Japan “ might have been glad 
to save something from the wreck after the disaster in the Philippines, 
if some face-saving pretence of negotiations had been open.” The 
italics are mine, and they are sufficient comment. When Lord 
Hankey expresses satisfaction that the war-trials in Germany are 
nearly over few people will disagree with him. But that is a very 
different matter from insisting that they ought never to have taken 
place. To say that the trials “ had brought misery to mankind, that 
they had originated in a policy of hate, that they had embittered and 
prolonged the war, promoted the obnoxious policies of the Soviet 
Union while bringing us to exhaustion, made the conclusion of peace 
impossible and established profoundly dangerous precedents for the 
future” is to strain gravely the relation of words to facts. Lord 
Hankey asks how in view of the sentences, any one can be surprised 
at the nationalism displayed during the recent German elections. 
As a matter of fact the verdict of the elections was overwhelmingly 
anti-nationalist ; but has Lord Hankey considered what the effect 
of his own book in Germany is likely to be, and whether it will 
ease or aggravate Dr. Adenauer’s problems? All things considered, 
was this volume really necessary at this time ? 

I have dwelt particularly on the German section of Lord Hankey’s 
book. He is equally emphatic about the Japanese trials, and 
especially the sentence of seven years’ imprisonment on M Shige- 
mitsu, who was once Japanese Ambassador in London. Regarding 
this he may be right or wrong. To determine that the evidence 
would have to be examined closely. WILSON Harris. 


Wisdom Without Ideas 
Zen Buddhism. 


I SHOULD like to recommend this book to just those readers who 
would be most reluctant to read it, to those who, for a multitude 
of reasons, are unattracted by the religions of the East. For Zen 
is not a religion, in the sense of having ceremonial, theology and 
a creed; nor, as Mr. Humphreys expounds it, is it necessarily or 
exclusively Oriental in outlook. It offers a way of life that would 
not seem strange to the Society of Friends, and one as consonant 
with a Christian as a Buddhist belief. It is not a faith, but a tech- 
nique for cultivating the intuition and taming the intellect--a 
technique that enlarges a man’s apprehensions and limits his queru- 
lous, argumentative preoccupation with reasoning, contradiction and 
theoretical opinions—and, as such, it induces an attitude of “ sitting 
easy to life,” that may well minimise the anxietics that make so 
much misery for us all 

Zen was developed in sixth-century China, as a native blending 
of Mahayana Buddhism and the pure mysticism of the Tao-té-ching, 
but in the form which Mr.’ Humphreys describes—basing himself 
on the work of the veteran Japanese scholar, D. T. Suzuki—it was 
acclimatised in Japan only some eight centuries ago. Deriving from 


By Christmas Humphreys. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


the “ sudden ” school of Buddhism, it postulates a sudden enlighten- 
ment, parallel to the many cases of conversion collected by William 
James, rather than a gradual growth of wisdom in its adepts. Its 
method is the paradox—to set the thinker reflecting on a question 
that can have no logical answer; a certain 
demonstrating the limitations of the intellect. 
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the need of the expulsion of every idea. ‘Am I right when I have no 
idea?” asks the pupil. ‘Throw away that idea of yours,’ says 
the master. ‘I have told you that I have no idea. What can | 
throw away ?” protests the pupil. ‘ You are free of course,” replies 
the master, “to carry about with you that useless idea of no idea.’ ” 
The Zen reaction to this is laughter or enlightenment ; certainly 
there can be no further argument. 

In this way the conventional half-thoughts and half-emotions are 
shown up, and the adept is abie to listen to the intuitions within 
him and act with a greater awareness and greater certainty ; for 
Zen is a technique that applies to men and women in their daily 
lives. Even a Zen monastery is not a retreat from the world, but 
a place of manifold activities centring in a Meditation Hall. 
Zen has no ritual, no creed and no moral teaching ; and its con- 
nection with the Buddhism either of the south or of Tibet is not 
very close. It is, as Mr. Humphreys explains it, a traditional 
method of acquiring wisdom regardless of the activities in which the 
adept is involved or the surrounding disorder and squalor. What 
is postulated is not, in the southern Buddhist sense, right action, but 
disinterested action. The Zen adept may, presumably, fight or take 
life provided he does so without thought of personal advantage. 

Mr. Humphreys begins his book with a deliberate indulgence 
in paradox, calculated to deter the less pertinacious reader. But 
having learnt that he will find no theoretical exposition, no argument 
calculated to give or score debating points, the persistent will begin 
to find his author very exhilarating. There is a certain Chestertonian 
flourish about Mr. Humphreys, a delightful indulgence in the tricks 
of jiu-jitsu, which throw an opponent by making him use his own 
strength against himself. The “satori™ that he postulates as a 
desirable state of mind not only begins to seem not impossible, but 
the reader may remember moments in which he has had some 
experience of it ; his intellectualising, under Mr. Humphrey's expert 
handling, begins to seem less satisfying. 

The book is salutary and good tempered. It succeeds in showing 
where a concession to anti-intellectualism may only involve a 
floundering in muddy emotions, and where it marks an advance 
towards thinking without duality, and feeling naturally and easily. 
It succeeds in transcending rationalism, along lines that are not more 
widely divergent from the Western tradition than the psychological 
thought of C. G. Jung, whose introduction to one of Mr. Suzuki's 
books shows a sympathetic understanding of Zen. The book 
should certainly be read, for even to disagree with Mr. Humphreys 
is an enlivening experience. J. M. Couen. 


Literary Lady 


Mary Russell Mitford. By Vera Watson. (Evans. 1s.) 


“To her only surviving relative and most cherished friend, Her 
BELOVED AND VENERABLE FATHER, these volumes full of endearing 
recollections of the beautiful scenery where they have so often 
wandered, and of the village home where for so many years they 
have dwelt together in weal or in woe, are very affectionately 
inscribed by Tue AutHoRr.” The dedication of Our Village would 
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take up several more lines than it does here if *t were set out in the 
careful pattern of the original. I know of no sentence that could 
more aptly suggest Miss Mitford's whole life and character. [ft is 
true that it needs interpretation. The “beloved and venerable 
father” was an engaging old rascal whose gambling habits and 
general extravagance almost reduced his family to penury ; only his 
daughter's industry saved them from disaster; of the “weal and 
woe ~ which she mentions, Miss Mitford supplied the former and 
her father the latter. And yet it is fitting that Our Village should 
have been dedicated to Dr. Mitford, because, if he had not been 
what he was, his daughter might never have had the incentive to 
— those magazine articles which are now her chief claim to 
ame. 

Miss Mitford’s plays and verse are not worth reviving ; she lives 
by the occasional articles collected in Our Village, and by her 
delightful letters, which are a most useful source for the literary 
and social historian. Our Village contains much that is banal 
(“ Who is this approaching ? Farmer Thorpe? Yes, of a certainty, 
it is that substantial yeoman . . .”), but Miss Mitford's best passages 
almost justify Sir John Squire in ranking her, “ among essayists, 
recorders of character and custom, and sensitive painters of natural 
scenery,” as high as we rank Jane Austen among novelists. It was 
a very quiet, not to say placid, sort of genre painting that she 
practised, and nowadays it seems perhaps a little out of date. But 
quietness is not the same as dullness, and the pleasure to be got 
out of a Morland or Wilkie differs in kind as well as in degree from 
that given by a Turner. Besides, Miss Mitford's essays set a new 
fashion. Her prolific pen, and—on a far lower level of attainment 

that of her younger contemporary Eliza Cook, established a 
tradition of reliable women’s journalism. Literary ladies have owed 
more to them than they ever did to their salacious predecessor 
Aphra Behn. 

Miss Watson has produced a sensible, straightforward book. She 
has discovered a diary which enables her to fix the dates when most 
of the sketches in Our Village were written. There are some rather 
naive obiter dicta and an unfortunate use of the editorial “ we’ 
which gives the book a strangely regal air, but it is to Miss Watson's 
credit that she has recreated a lovable and courageous character 
whose finest achievement, after all, was her own consistent, self- 
sacrificing life. Derek Hupson. 


Report on Eastern Europe 


East of the Iron Curtain. By Vernon Bartlett. (Latimer House. 


8s. 6d.) 


THe value of Mr. Bartlett’s new book lies, not so much in the 
narrative, as in the conclusions. The story he tells has been largely 
told by other people, many of them his friends and quoted by him. 
He has followed their example also in not making perfectly clear 
the precise dates of his visits to the various countries concerned ; 
this is unnecessarily hard on future historians to whom it will be 
of vital importance to know of exactly which month in which year 
is being written in a period where such rapid and sudden changes 
have occurred. In addition, there are one or two gaps in Mr. 
Bartlett's information. It is surely worth pointing out that the 
Hungarian Minister of the Interior who built up the Communist 
police was that very Rajk who has now been executed. He was, 
in fact, already shelved in September, 1948. 

It would, however, be ungracious not to congratulate Mr. Bartlett 
on his chapter on Finland, which covers much less well-worn 
ground and is, in any case, both entertaining and instructive. 
What is even more, it provides something exciting and even en- 
couraging, since Finland by no means conforms to the general 
straitjacket pattern. Mr. Bartlett's conclusions seem to me 
magnificent because he really provides answers to the question: 
“What are we to do about Communism ? ™ or perhaps it would be 
clearer to say Stalinism. It seems to be one of the most dangerous 
tendencies of human character to try to solve the next problem in 
terms of the last one, whereas the new problem must somehow be 
faced in its own context. Because Hitler worked feverishly for 
war, it is light-heartedly presumed that Stalin is doing the same. 
But Mr. Bartlett is convinced—and his conviction is convincing— 
that Soviet Russia and the countries she dominates are not pre- 
paring war, for one thing because their leaders believe that the 
capitalist world will collapse without it. This being so, Mr. Bartlett 
holds that “the first and most important (consideration in formu- 
lating policy) is that the less we talk and think about war, the 
better ; since war and its resultant miseries would create far more 
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Communists than they could destroy.” Secondly, Mr. Bartlett 
believes that our social policy must be able to outbid Communism, 
though he does not consider that social policy is his affair in 
this book. 

Lastly, Mr. Bartlett condemns futile protests aimed at Eastern 
Europe. “I believe we should get better results, and should better 
encourage resistance to Moscow, if we were more ready to show 
understanding of the difficulties facing some of the Communist 
leaders by remembering that there has never been anything in the 
nature of Western democracy in their countries, that they are 
economically under Russia's thumb, that they are swept along on 
the tide of a revolution likely to produce greater changes than did 
the French Revolution, and that most of them have suffered torture 
and imprisonment on account of their convictions.” None of these 
considerations, it should be emphasised, tempts him to regard what 
is happening east of the Iron Curtain as anything but profoundly 
tragic. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


A Romantic Juliette 


Madame Récamier. By Margaret Trouncer. (Macdonald. 12s. 64.) 


Jutietre R&CAMIER has been dead a hundred years, and still we do 
not know her secrets. In her will she ordered that her papers should 
be burned. Her beauty and her tenderness died with her; her yet 
more celebrated coquetry has somehow lived on. From the grave 
she continues to charm and to madden us. Mrs. Trouncer’s English 
biography is a centenary garland. Some of the laurels, I suspect, 
are bogus, and the whole is insecurely put together ; but everyone 
who is interested in the Romantic Revival, in literary gossip, in the 
personalia of history—or simply in human nature—will welcome it. 
Welcome, but dispute about it, for Mrs. Trouncer has some curious, 
some perverse and some mistaken views. She writes, without 
references or sources, as if there were no doubts about Madame 
Récamier, no secrets. And the result is a “ romantic ” book in the 
bad as well as in the good sense of that difficult word. 

Juliette was born in Lyons in 1777, educated by indulgent nuns 
in a local convent, then taken to her parents’ bourgeois home in 
Paris. She saw something of the splendour of Versailles, much more 
of the Revolution, and on the day of Marat’s triumph she was 
married, at the age of sixteen, to M. Récamier, who was a banker 
and not young. The political situation was favourable to usury, and 
Juliette was soon a rich and famous woman ; she was already more 
than handsome. In the celebrated portrait by the regicide David 
we can still remark the simple beauty of her person: she is dressed 
in white and wears no ornament ; the expression on her face is cold, 
proud, innocent. We may reflect also on the portrait by Gérard, 
which presents a figure almost voluptuous in the white garments of 
chastity. If we could décide which is the true view of Juliette 
Récamier, we should be well towards an understanding. I will 
mention only that Juliette herself preferred the picture by Gérard. 
Mrs. Trouncer’s view, however, is more akin to David’s. In her 
book all scandalous suggestions are brushed aside, o: never 
mentioned ; Juliette is given a character of sweetness and light. 

Mrs. Trouncer is not an unsophisticated writer. Indeed, to 
demonstrate the more effectively the merit of Juliette, she has 
presented the other people in the story as a rank bad lot. These 
others are almost to a man Juliette’s admirers, male or female, 
frustrated or successful. David himself is hardly considered, but 
Lucien Bonaparte, Constant, Prince Auguste, Ballanche, Mathieu 
and Adrien de Montmorency, Madame de Staél, Madame Salvage — 
they all appear shadowy and unattractive. Only Chateaubriand, 
who succeeded where other men failed with Juliette, achieves in 
Mrs. Trouncer’s book a three-dimensional existence. 

Some biographers have suggested that Monsieur Récamier was 
Juliette’s natural father, that she remained untouched until her union 
with Chateaubriand because of a physical impediment, and that her 
relations with Madame de Staél and Madame Salvage were, in a 
manner of speaking, vicious. Mrs. Trouncer accepts none of this. 
Instead, she will have us believe that Juliette was an ethereal creature 
governed by her sensibilités and répugnances until she met a man 
who was, on Mrs. Trouncer’s showing, morally the most repugnant 
of them all. Juliette was interested in men who could talk about 
religion ; Constant, of course, wrote a History of Religion, Mathieu 
de Montmorency addressed a hundred sermons to her, and Ballanche 
opened his suit with a gift of the Bible. Chateaubriand outstripped 
them all even as an amateur of Christianity. Juliette had read his 
Génie du Christianisme when she was slightly seasick ; and, though 
she knew his reputation with women, he made effective use, in 
wooing her, of the language of the faith. 
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Mrs. Trouncer has attempted to provide—as her Particular 
analysis of Juliette demands—a portrait of Chateaubriand wh 
commands some sympathetic understanding. She would have been 
more persuasive if her studies of the others had been more just ang 
more true. Constant, for example, is hardly to be recognised from 
Mrs. Trouncer’s description. He was not a Berliner (he came from 
Lausanne); he did not marry Charlotte von Hardenberg to Spite 
Madame de Staél; he never spoke of Madame de Staél as “jy, 
ex-mistress,” and the character of Ellénore in Adolphe js based 
partly on Madame de Staél and partly on Mrs. Anna Lindsay (og 
Madame de Charriére). Furthermore, | cannot understand ap 
reader of Adolphe believing that Constant was without mop 
feelings. 

Correcting is a bore, and no critic relishes the duty of the usher 
But writing a biography of Juliette Récamier is bound to be a species 
of detective work. A magnifying glass must be carried in th 
bag of tools. Mrs. Trouncer has apparently employed a mystically 
hazy set of spectacles instead. Maurice CRANSTON, 





London Calling 


London is London. Edited by D. M. Low. (Chatto and Windy, 


1os, 6d.) 
Flower of Cities—A Book of London. 


(Max Parrish. 18s. 6d.) 


A RESOUNDING poem written by William Dunbar in LSO1 is the 
first of Mr. D. M. Low’s 283 prose and verse extracts. The sam 
poem gives a title to Messrs. Parrish’s collection of original studies 
of twenty-two aspects of London life, all written by different 
authors. Mr. Low’s anthology is strung on the thread of a unique 
quality which he calls “ Londinity.”. The word is deplorable, but 
the editor is successful in his object of showing that an enduring 
and endearing quality of “Londinity” can be found reflected a 
unmistakably in the literature of the fifteenth century as it is in 
that of the twentieth. The anonymous editor of Flower of Cities 
has sought “to do full justice to the sum of London’s many- 
sidedness.” This aim was too ambitious, but a rare sense of quality 
is evident in many of the essays of which the book is composed. 

Mr. Low, in his anthology, has eschewed, for the most part, all 
foreigners’ impressions, deliberate attempts at analysis or historical 
retrospects. He has culled a large number of his choicest flowers 
from unfamiliar fields. He has found the quality he sought in 
unselfconscious and artless pieces, and has very sensibly admitted 
an element of caprice. The collection is arranged in a loow 
chronological order, and is not arbitrarily divided into topics. He 
has used a severe and catholic standard of selection, and the result 
is admirable. The centuries flow easily through his pages, and the 
transitions are unforced, The development of London outwards 
is shown, as well as a number of minor currents of change within 
the town’s established quarters, This anthology lives and wears aa 
air of distinction. It is vertebrate, and justifies the title which its 
compiler has chosen. 

Thirty-two drawings by Mr. Edward Bawden garnish Mr. Low’ 
collection. This artist has also illustrated Mr. John Betjeman’ 
prankish and inimitable article on London’s railway stations which 
is, appropriately, the first study in Flower of Cities. Mr. Bawden’ 
drawings are pleasing, but it may be suggested that he is even 
happier with buildings than he is with human figures. 

Flower of Cities is divided into three parts. The first deals with 
history and institutions ; the second with a number of residential 
districts ; the third with arts and amenities, including the B.BC 
Where so much is good and charming, it may seem invidious to 
single out of the team particular writers or artists for special praise 
There is excellent written and pictorial matter in this beautifully 
produced book to suit all tastes; and every reader will have his 
preference. On a first reading Mr. Christopher Sykes on London’s 
palaces and parks, Miss Stevie Smith on a London suburb, and 
Mrs. (Jacquetta) Hawkes on museums seemed remarkably lively 
topical, and stimulating. Mr. Sykes’s and Mrs. Hawkes’s articles 
are both illustrated by splendid photographs in full colour. 

Flower of Cities contains twelve full-page plates in colour, twenty- 
four full-page illustrations in monochrome, and a large number of 
drawings by accomplished artists including John Minton, Leonard 
Rosoman, Ronald Searle, and Keith Vaughan. Where the mono 
chrome illustrations are reproductions of old prints the source 
details should have been given. 

London changes so constantly that there is no reason why people 
should ever cease to write books about it. There is room for books 
such as these which seek to interpret its spirit to its inhabitants 
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COMPANY M EETING 


s. SMITH AND SONS (ENGLAND) 
FURTHER PROGRESS | 


Tue annual general meeting of S. Smith and Sons (England), Limited. 
was held on December 21, in London, Sir Allan Gordon-Smith, K.B.E., 
DLL. (the chairman) presiding 5 

The chairman drew attention to the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account which showed before taxation £860,143 (£857,844 last year) 
and the net figure £346,718 (£251,844 last year). The balance carried 
forward to the S. Smith and Sons (England) Limited Profit and Loss 
Appropriation Account was £286,000 out of which it was proposed to 
allocate £100,000 reserve against a possible fall in stock values and 
£25,000 reserve for pensions. 

The Kelvin and Hughes accounts indicated satisfactory progress by 
this important subsidiary company. New and important products had 
been developed. 

Smiths Motor Accessories Limited had improved their position. The 
demand for car heaters and all equipment had been so great that a large | 
factory had been acquired at Witney. 

Smiths English Clocks Limited, when its manufacturing facilities were 
fully developed, would become the largest combined clock and watch 
manufacturing concern in the world. The factories were turning out 
clocks and watches at the rate of approximately five million per year. | 

Smiths Aircraft Instruments Limited had made further progress. The 
heavy demands both on productive capacity and research and develup- 
ment departments had necessitated considerable additions to laboratories 
and factory at Cheltenham. 

Smiths Industrial Instruments Limited had made satisfactory progress 
and the demand for their instruments was steadily increasing. 

Considerable progress had been made towards making the Divisions 
self-contained units which with headquarter services and specialists were 
linked up as one integrated body under the Smiths Group Managing 
Director, Mr. Ralph Gordon-Smith. 

He had recently returned from a world trip of some 27,500 miles in 
US.A.. Canada and New Zealand and Australia, and had been greatly 
impressed with the possibilities there. 

He considered it his duty as chairman to express his views that 
nationalisation of any industry was undesirable and if it became general 
it would mean the end of this country as a great industrial nation because 
it would stultify enterprise and initiative. 

The report was adopted. 


CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help. 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. Please 
will YOU help this sad case? 


CANCER SUFFERER (9791) Young man (24) living with wife and 
two young children in one room, needs nourishing food and 
general assistance. Please help us to provide for his needs. 


This is but one of more than two thousand sufferers on our books for 

whom we earnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely 

by voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the State. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold. 


Hon. President: H.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.|. Tel.: ABBEY 4124 


IN DREAD 
OF WINTER’S COLD! 


Please help us to enable our very 
poor and invalid gentlepeople to 
buy coal before the winter sets in. 











The Association is entirely supported by Voluntary Contributions 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


Patroness : HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 

















GIVE THEM ROOM TO GROW 


Most of our 900 children come from conditions of 

overcrowding, bereavement or unhappiness which 

create serious and urgent problems for a parent 
or children. 


We give them Help and Hope 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
Patron: H.M. The King 


PLEASE HELP US IN THIS IMPORTANT WORK 























Appeal “S,’’ 74 Brook Green, London, W.6 











But we need YOUR HELP 
for NOBODY’S CHILD 


Increased income urgently needed 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY — NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
New Year Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 
formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.II 
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and visitors. No book published since the war has approached 
quite so close to the spirit of the place as one entitled The Spirit 
of London which appeared in 1935 by the late Paul Portheim. 
Portheim, once an Austrian, was later a stateless but civilised 
European. There would be a warm welcome for a new and revised 
edition of that work. No book could do full justice to London's 
many-sidedness, but London is London and Flower of Cities are 
recommended for their stimulating and entertaining qualities. Both 
are admirable in their different but complementary ways. 
PuHitie MAGNus. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Edward Lear’s Parrots. By Brian Reade. 
Audubon’s American Birds. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
6s. 6d.) 


THESE charming little books contain welcome selections from the 
plates of two classics of bird art accompanied by sympathetic 
appreciations of the artists. Lear's forty-two hand-coloured litho- 
graphs of the Psittacidae (of which Mr. Reade reproduces twelve) 
were published before he was twenty-one, and to those who know 
him as an artist by only his landscapes or nonsense drawings they 
will come as a revelation of youthful genius. Although he con- 
fined himself to the more whimsical birds that particularly appealed 
f° him, such as parrots, owls, pelicans and cranes, within his limits 
e may well be the most convincing of all ornithological draughts- 
men. Lear's reputation in this respect has been unjustly subirerged 
in that of John Gould, for whom he worked, and Mr. Reade’s book 
should stimulate interest in him as a bird artist. Of J. J. Audubon, 
sixteen of whose plates from The Birds of America (1827-1830) are 
reproduced in Mr. Sitwell’s book, Mr. Reade writes that he “* never 
arrived at Lear's romantic and intuitive comprehension of the 
movements of birds and the articulation of their feathered forms.” 
This is probably true, but it is difficult to see in Audubon, as Mr. 
Reade does, “the neo-classicist of bird-drawing.” Audubon is 
surely, in his own way, a romantic, and Mr. Sitwell properly points 
out that “it is the supernumerary, the strictly speaking unnecessary 
detail, that is so delightful in his paintings.” The plates of Lear's 
Baudin's Cockatoo, a masterpiece of bird character, and of 
Audubon’s Meadow Lark, seen against a detailed background of 
flowers and grasses, represent both artists at their best. Original 
copies of their great volumes are beyond the reach of all save the 
wealthiest collectors, but every lover of birds should seize the 
opportunity here presented of taking a short cut to them. 


(Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 
(Batsford. 


Tito. (Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6 1.) 


Tuts book purports to supplement the biography of Tito with 
hitherto unpublished facts. It seems to be designed primarily for 
the enlightenment of a class of people who are referred to on the 
Opening page as “ innocent audibles "—a description on which the 
only possible comment is “sic.” It is difficult to judge exactly 
(though it is easy to guess) how far Mr. Bilainkin fulfils his purpose, 
by reason of the fact that the book has no index and few references 
of any special value (despite an explicit undertaking at the beginning). 
Typical of the general character of his narrative is the introduction 
on page 77, without the least relevance either to Tito or to the 
subject in hand, of an anecdote describing how the author success- 
fully intervened with Mr. Churchill in 1940, acting on information 
from M. Maisky and using Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy as go-between, 
to secure for Sir Stafford Cripps his letters of credence as British 
Ambassador in Moscow. The production of the book being on a 
level with the writing, this is one of those occasions when the dis- 
criminating reader can unhesitatingly be recommended not to waste 
half a guinea. 


By Ge orge Bilainkin. 


Selected and 


The Personal Art, An Anthology of English Letters. 
kdited by Philip Wayne. 


Tuts collection of letters begins with one from Dorothy Osborne 
in 1653 and ends with one from A. B. Ramsay to E. V. Lucas 
in 1932, giving an entertaining description of the shifts to which 
the writer was put in order to return a stolen piece of marble to the 
Acropolis for the Vice-Provost of Eton. Mr. Wayne tells us that 
the letters are “chosen for their human and not their historical 
interest.” Lady Mary Wortley Montagu saying to her daughter 
in 1749, “ You are no more obliged to me for bringing you into the 
world, than I am to you for coming into it,” or the delicious gateties 
of Sir Walter Raleigh in 1906 will delight all who read them 


(Longmans, 1s.) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
IN the past two weeks we have been treated to some rare examples 
of official thought in our controlled financial economy. fF; 
Mr. Dalton, who never seems to tire of returning to the scene of his 
own “ goings on,” utters dark threats against the “ small unpatriotic 
cliques ~ who talk down the national credit. It has now becom 
unpatriotic, it seems, to write or speak in a critical sense of the 
Government’s financial policies lest it disturb the gilt-edged marke 
or the value of sterling in the free markets. What next? The 
Sir Stafford Cripps, who now seems to have got a “ thing” aboy 
scrip bonuses, relaxes the complete ban he so stupidly imposed jg 
October, but lays down new conditions and actually attempts tg 
link permission to make a capital bonus with the dollar export 
drive. Again, I say, what next? Finally, we have a warning from 
Mr. Bevan to local authorities to use the Public Works Loan Board 
as sparingly as possible and not borrow more than is absolutely 
essential just because the loan rates are too low in relation to the 
open market. It is statements like these, coming from our financial 
rulers, that make one nervous about the country’s economic future 
How can industry and the City get on with their jobs with real 
enthusiasm while this sort of thing is going on around them? 
Between now and the election we shall doubtless be treated to many 
more anti-City outbursts of the Dalton type. I can sympathise 
with the attitude of Olympian disdain which the Stock Exchange 
Council is wont to adopt towards such political jibes, but it might 
be as well if, now and again, it took some action to put itself right 
with the less instructed sections of public opinion. 
Rubber Price Improves 

Influenced mainly by American stockpiling and some heavy pur. 
chases by Russia, the London price of rubber, around Is. 3d. a 
pound, has now recovered to its post-war peak. The statistical 
position of the commodity—always assuming that American busi- 
ness activity is well maintained—is healthy, and the best opinion 
in Mincing Lane is that the present level of prices is a fair one. 
World production seems to be only slightly in excess of consump- 
tion, and it may well be that the full effects of devaluation on the 
American demand for the natural product have not yet been seen. 
Meantime, rubber companies are announcing results which may 
seem surprising in the light of the improved selling prices now 
ruling. A case in point is Braunston (Malay), whose £1 shares] 
discussed a fortnight ago. Profits have fallen and there is to be 
no dividend, whereas for the preceding year there was a payment 
of 3 per cent. This is a disappointing result, but is explained by 
the lower average price for rubber in the period—the year to 
September 30th, 1949—covered by the accounts. What matters in 
assessing the merits of the shares is the outlook, and this is obviously 
much improved. For the current financial year, ending Septem- 
ber 30th, 1950, the company should achieve a substantial increase 
in profits and be able to resume dividends. Quoted around 8s. 6d, 
the shares should be held. Another promising share, not at present 
in the dividend list, is Merlimau Pegoh at Is. 2d. These are shares 
of 2s. denomination. 


King’s Motors (Oxford) 


As I have previously pointed out in these notes, opportunities to 
purchase shares on attractive terms, free of the heavy transfer 
stamp, often occur when a company makes a new issue to its share- 
holders. A case in point is King’s Motors (Oxford), the motor- 
cycle agents and distributors, who are in the process of making an 
issue of new 2s. Ordinary shares to their shareholders, in the pro- 
portion of one new for every share held, at a price of 2s. 3d. In 
relation to the then market quotation of 13s. 9d., the issue price 
contained a generous element of bonus. The new shares, fully paid 
and free of stamp, can now be purchased in the market around 
8s. 3d. This seems to me an attractive level in the light of the 
company’s past record and its good prospects. In each of the past 
three years, in spite of petrol rationing and the other handicaps on 
the motor-distributing trade, this company has succeeded in increas- 
ing its profits and has paid an 80 per cent. dividend. For the year 
ending March 3lst, 1950, an interim of 20 per cent. has already 
been declared, which points to a total of at least 40 per cent. on 
the capital, which will, of course, be doubled by the new issue now 
being made. If the total is no more than 40 per cent., the 2s. shares 
at 8s. 3d. will be offering the yield of nearly 10 per cent. It is by 
no means impossible, however, that something more than half the 
previous 80 per cent. will be forthcoming on the doubled capital. 
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